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EDITORIALS 


There Is a Difference During the early days of June hundreds of 
young men and women in our synodical schools 


will extend eager hands to receive a diploma which certifies that they have 
successfully met the requirements for graduation. This diploma is a recogni- 
tion of effort. It is something they have earned. 

During the latter days of April hundreds of young men and women in 
these same schools received another diploma, the “Diploma of Vocation,” 
a document from a Christian congregation signifying their separation by God 
for a specific task in the kingdom of our Lord. This diploma is not a recogni- 
tion of human effort but rather a token of divine grace and mercy. 

No person earns or deserves a call into the holy ministry. When God 
summons His workmen into a specific area of activity, the worker replies: 
“I am not worthy. I thank my God for putting me into the ministry.” 

This difference in diplomas dare not be obscured. A call to start a new 
congregation “from scratch,” to serve in a remote rural parish, to minister to 
the lambs of Christ in a one-room school, is an honor withheld from holy 
angels and bestowed upon redeemed sinners. 

Servants of the Lord who wish to remain spiritually healthy and content 
should remind themselves frequently of the amazing glory of their ministry. 
To be entrusted with the souls of men by God, who reconciled them to Him- 
self by the death of His Son, is a singular privilege. 

To those young men and women who in 1956 become partakers of this 
ministry we say: How blessed you are! Never stop thanking God for per- 
mitting you to be His ambassador. 

We welcome you into the company of other honored men and women. 

M. L. K. 


e In his latest book, Always the Unexpected (The 
Macmillan Company, 1956), Louis P. Lochner 
relates this incident about Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago: 
Jane Addams believed in the simple life. This, to her, also meant that one 
should not encumber oneself with records, keepsakes, mementos, and other 
objects that take up space without compensatory usefulness. One day as I vis- 
ited her she begged me not to take offense if she continued the task in which 
she was engaged; she said she could listen and work at the same time. The task? 


Simply Clean Hous 
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She was eliminating literally basketfuls of correspondence from her files. “Life 
is a constant process of getting rid of things,” she commented, simply. 

Obviously the observation of Jane Addams is pertinent and applicable to 
all walks of life, at least in some measure at one time or another. If we direct 
especially the attention of teachers to this particular bit of philosophy es- 
poused by her, we do so for two reasons. 

First, at this time of year, when the school year ends, many of us teachers 
have at long last an opportunity either now or later in the summer to throw 
away an accumulation of irrelevant and unnecessary written or printed mat- 
ter, mementos, or keepsakes “that take up space without compensatory use- 
fulness.” In plain English, the time is here for us to clean out and clean up 
our files, desks, bookcases, classrooms, studies, and maybe also attics, base- 
ments, storage places, and storage rooms. If, like Jane Addams, we don’t save, 
but constantly discard, we are, of course, among that elite group which has 
disciplined itself in a laudable manner. Thus, if we are not extremists in 
either direction, i. e., don’t at once throw away almost everything that comes 
to our desk, school, or home, or save for all time practically everything that 
is given to us, then we fit into another category, namely, middle-of-the-roaders. 
That is, we throw away immediately what is patently of no value, present or 
future, to us, keep for a short while what looks interesting and promising, and 
then later look this over, holding on to what is clearly of value. We will neatly 
file the items of profit to our professional growth. Periodically we will ex- 
amine our files, saving what is still good and discarding what is unnecessary. 
We shall constantly remember the simple comment of Jane Addams: “Life 
is a constant process of getting rid of things.” If we don’t heed this timely 
and homely bit of philosophy, we shall pay the penalty, as the “savers” 
well know. 

Second, this might be the time of the year to take stock of our mode of 
living and working and possibly plan preventive measures for the future. The 
school year 1955—56 is laid to rest; 1956—57 is already raising its head distantly 
but distinctly. Perhaps it is not too early to consider ways of simplifying our 
mode of operation in our profession. Need all the records in school be as 
elaborate as they have become in some instances? Would it be possible to 
have a simple system of records without sacrificing the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of our teaching and training? Is our method of reporting pupil 
progress all along the line as comprehensive and yet as simple as it ought 
to beP Why keep so many samples of a pupil’s written work and art work 
in a case file unless these are representative examples? Is there needless 
duplication in our course of study? But why go on? You, no doubt, can 
think of instances in your own school life or home life where simplification 
is not only indicated but demanded for the welfare of all concerned. In 
general it is still true what Longfellow wrote in Kavanagh: “In character, 
in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme excellency is simplicity.” 

HERBERT D. BRUENING 
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Vacation and Recreation People in the teaching profession are some- 
times being envied because of their long 


summer vacations. Occasionally one hears the comment that members of no 
other profession enjoy release time from their responsibilities for so long 
a period as do teachers. 

Informed persons know that the situation is quite different. The average 
Lutheran teacher today is not released from all responsibility during the vaca- 
tion months. There are those teachers who continue to function as organists 
or choir directors during the summer. Others serve in the Sunday school, 
which in most congregations is in session without interruption throughout the 
year. Principals make their plans for the next school year during the summer 
months. That may require revision of the curriculum, examination of new 
textbooks to be introduced, reorganization of the school records, arranging 
meetings of the staff to discuss special problems, etc. Practically all teachers 
spend some time in canvassing the community for new pupils. 

The purpose of a vacation is rest and recreation. The teacher is occupied 
more than five and a half or six hours daily — the usual length of the school 
day. In addition, his work requires preparation for teaching and time for 
checking pupils’ records. He finds it necessary to consult with parents and 
with local public officials. Besides all of this, teaching calls for the exercise 
of patience, for self-control, for adaptation to the level of children, and for 
meeting their individual needs. It often requires subordination of personal 
views and wishes to the opinions of others. 

Teaching is a strength-taxing occupation. A period of relief from the 
daily routine in the classroom is a well-deserved change for the teacher. 
Vacation offers opportunity for needed recreation, or building up. A teacher 
should have some diversion for relaxation. He may have a chance to take 
his family on a vacation trip. Possibly the golf course, the tennis court, the 
museum, or the zoo are convenient for occasional enjoyment and recreation 
during vacation. 

The extended summer vacation provides opportunity for a type of recrea- 
tion which the teacher of today cannot afford to overlook. That is professional 
development. Teaching requires continuous learning. It calls for alertness 
to keep abreast of modern educational trends. This need is being increasingly 
recognized. Today colleges and universities offer summer courses for teach- 
ers in service. 

The Lutheran teachers’ needs for professional advancement are being 
recognized. Summer-course offerings at some of our synodical institutions are 
not recent innovations. The number of workshops arranged in connection 
with the summer sessions has increased during the past years because of 
requests from the field. Enrollments in the summer sessions and in the work- 
shops at River Forest, Seward, and St. Louis have been growing from year 
to year. In larger number older workers in the church, men and women with 
years of experience, find these summer offerings attractive. 

It is gratifying to observe this trend among the members in our teaching 
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profession. It points to the realization of a twofold need on the part of these 

public servants in the church: the need for intellectual growth through study 

and the need for recreating professional strength and skill through association 

with fellow teachers. Interest in spending a purposeful and a balanced sum- 

mer vacation is one of the ways by which workers in the church show their 

intent to follow the admonition of the Apostle to make the most of the time. 
To Ks 


Things Don’t Just Happen When President Eisenhower reached the 
climax of his radio address on April 21, 


he quoted from Justice Holmes to impress on the people of America that “the 
inevitable comes to pass through effort.” Dear colleague, fellow teacher, that 
is something for you and me to keep constantly before us. We should put it 
on our desks in bold letters, cogitate on it frequently, and conduct ourselves 
accordingly. 

If we ever assume that Christian education and the teaching profession 
related thereto shall attain and maintain deserved status and stature purely 
by virtue of its own merits, then we are doomed. Imagine what would hap- 
pen to a farmer’s orchard if he decided to relax a bit. Any project or program, 
and that includes the best, can be successfully perpetuated only by intensive 
cultivation. 

Since this is the last issue of the current volume, we have chosen to refresh 
your minds with regard to a few current issues confronting our educational 
program. 

1. Reports we have received indicate that some teachers conferences 
have responded favorably to the suggestion that Synod be memorialized in 
the interest of having some professional educators on the boards of all of 
its colleges and high schools. Fine! That is a step forward, but only one 
step. Much more needs to be done if teachers are to make the kinds of 
contributions which the church should rightfully expect of them. As the next 
step, a committee, possibly appointed by the Lutheran Education Association, 
should make an intensive analysis of the Handbook in the interest of discover- 
ing what other areas of synodical functioning could be and should be sub- 
jected to the influence of professional educators. 

2. It is becoming increasingly evident that the teacher shortage has sug- 
gested the idea of establishing a third teachers college. The current distribu- 
tion of Lutheran elementary schools does not seem to support this proposal, 
since the great concentration is in the Midwest. If the thought is to have 
another college in the Midwest, that proposal is also probably not defensible, 
since it would tend to restrict the development of potentialities of both River 
Forest and Seward. If the teachers colleges are to make the kinds of contribu- 
tions in the way of teaching, research, and publications which the church 
should rightfully expect of them, increased size seems mandatory. It would 
seem to be in the interest of efficiency and economy to use allowable funds 
for the expansion of existing facilities. 
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3. Something must be done urgently in the area of conservation of human 
resources. The church cannot afford to have you, as a professional educator, 
consume time deciding whether pickle-relish should be used on Walther 
League sandwiches or not. It cannot afford to have you become involved 
with the finances of your congregation when there are lay people around 
who understand such things much better than you do. It cannot afford to 
have expert church musicians consume time on school administration, es- 
pecially not in parishes where this combination is unnecessary. 

At the college level the church cannot afford to use its academic scholars 
and best teachers to sit at desks and perform routine tasks or serve in some 
administrative capacity. This is particularly true at a time when there are 
many more people in the church who have done graduate work in educational 
administration than in the subject-matter areas. May the day soon come when 
administration will be recognized as a specialized area. May the day soon 
come also when teaching will be considered the most vital aspect of the 
educational process and all other operations as auxiliary thereto. It will not 
come so long as titular and monetary premiums are paid for seatwork. 


4, It is at times amazing to discover how many people have been elevated 
to ranks of leadership who have either remained silent or have restricted their 
pronouncements to clichés and platitudes. They do not ruffle anyone’s 
equilibrium and consequently are generally acceptable to almost all people. 
But people of vision and action do disturb the status quo. Growth involves 
change. Of course, having progressive ideas and supporting them is a hazard- 
ous occupation. But people who assume responsible positions should expect 
to live with swords over their heads and their necks in nooses. Would it be 
asking too much to have a person who aspires to a rank of leadership first to 
demonstrate what he thinks and how he thinks? The people who have to 
live and work with the situation deserve this consideration. 


5. Lutheran schools have enjoyed the reputation of being a bit conserv- 
ative. This is wholesome if conservatism is not synonymous with being slow. 
Conservatism implies not swinging to extremes rather than quite belatedly 
recognizing what is going on. In keeping with this thought we would remind 
you that the emphasis of the past several decades on developing social com- 
petence and maintaining classroom procedures stressing the democratic way 
of life will not be abandoned. However, we have now reached the day of 
repentence for the de-emphasis of basic skills and knowledge. The academic 
fundamentals are gradually being restored to their time-honored positions. 
After all, a shrinking world demands bigger men, and big men are usually 
better able to juggle a logarithm than a demitasse. 

Is that all there is to think about? A thousand times, “No!” But to move 
forward a person takes one step at a time. And remember “the inevitable 
comes to pass through effort.” Start pushing, but remember also that only 
a person with a spine is able to push. H. G. 


Rethinking the Practice of Memory Work 
in the Missouri Synod 


ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN 


The word “practice” in the title of 
article does not, of course, mean only 
the action of practicing memory work 
or the skill gained by such action, but 
rather, in the broader sense of the 
term, the custom and method of mem- 
ory work generally followed in our 
Synod. 

Why do we call it “the problem of 
memory work”? Nowadays every area 
of education is considered a problem, 
but memory work, as it is unwisely 
called, seems to be a problem in a par- 
ticular as well as in a general sense. 

What is the problem? The prob- 
lem has many aspects. There is, for 
example, a considerable degree of dis- 
satisfaction with our practices on the 
part of pastors, teachers, and parents 
as well as the children. Recently 
Leonard Dierker, Superintendent of 
Christian Education, Western Dis- 
trict, sent out a questionnaire on re- 
ligious memory work to a sampling of 
96 of our parish school teachers. Of 
the 77 who replied, only 39, about 
half, felt that memory work in religion 
was being taught effectively in their 
classrooms. Twelve were positive it 
was not, while the remainder were 
undecided. This opinion may be due 
to humility in many of our teachers; 
on the other hand, it may very likely 
be the expression of honest convic- 
tions based on direct experience. It 
should be pointed out that only one 
teacher questioned the value of mem- 
ory work. Almost all of the others 
were voluble in their statements re- 


garding the importance of children 
memorizing religious material. 

On the other hand, the teachers 
who responded to the survey thought 
that the attitude of their pupils 
toward memory work was largely “in- 
different.” Eight unqualifiedly stated 
that their pupils disliked it, and an 
additional eight indicated that a small 
percentage of their pupils did not 
like it. However, only one said that 
his pupils despised memory work; 
another stated that “some” of his 
pupils despised it. 

To the question, “How do parents 
generally feel toward memory work?” 
about one third of the teachers, sur- 
prisingly, stated that more than half 
of the parents were “enthusiastic” 
about memory work. One third 
thought that at least 50% were indif- 
ferent. All felt that only a few were 
opposed to memory work assigned as 
homework. A truer picture of parent 
and teacher reaction would, of course, 
call for expressions from the parents 
and children themselves. 

In the Sunday school the problems 
are intensified. Teachers seem to be 
distressed by lack of co-operation on 
the part of the parents, by a lack of 
time, by irregularity of attendance, 
and by lack of systematic learning 
procedures. There also seems to be 
disagreement as to what is to be mem- 
orized and how memorizing is to be 
directed. 

Why do we have the problem? The 
first cause lies in the fact that we ex- 
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pect a certain amount of memorizing 
to be done. We have a goal, and that 
presents a problem. Furthermore, our 
difficulties in achieving our goal may 
lie in the pupils, in the materials, in 
the teachers and their methods, or in 
the educational institutions as such, 
particularly the school and the home. 


I. THE PRESENT PRACTICE 


Let’s take a brief look at the prac- 
tice of memory work in our various 
schools. 

According to the 1955 Concordia 
Publishing House sales report, 19,492 
children used A. L. Miller’s Individual 
Memory Course, 6,944 ordered the 
Graded Memory Course (the blue 
book), and 41,720 are still using the 
old Detroit series of Graded Memory 
Lessons for Lutheran Sunday schools. 
This indicates a total of 68,156 Sun- 
day school pupils using one of the 
three formal courses published by our 
Board. The total enrollment of the 
Primary to Senior departments in 
1954 was 322,810. Of course, there 
are no doubt a few teachers who have 
developed their own formal courses, 
but not even one fourth use the pre- 
pared courses, and very likely more 
than half have no formal memory 
program. There must be a reason. 
As to methodology, the practice, it 
appears from observation, is little 
more than the hearing of recitations, 
with little motivation other than earn- 
ing stars and awards. 

In our day schools the picture is 
much better. All but five of the 
teachers reported using some kind of 
memory course, 41 of the 77 follow- 
ing the Memory Book for Lutheran 
Schools developed by Wm. Kramer. 
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Most of the teachers still treat mem- 
ory work as a separate course. 


To the question as to whether mem- 
ory work was motivated and ex- 
plained or simply assigned, 39 of the 
teachers reported that they usually 
tried to motivate their assignments, 
65 stated that they explained the 
work, and only 7 confessed that they 
neither motivated nor explained their 
memory assignments. 

The practice in our vacation Bible 
schools can only be surmised. The 
materials for each lesson provide a 
Bible verse to be remembered. In 
addition, each study book includes 
two pages of additional material to 
be memorized, mostly prayers and 
hymns. No doubt the closing pro- 
grams also stimulate some memoriz- 
ing. However, it is not at all likely 
that formal memory work is assigned 
in most summer schools. 

The question of “How much mem- 
ory work is expected as preparation 
for confirmation classes?” was in- 
cluded in the questionnaire sent out 
by Leonard Dierker. Teachers were 
asked to consult with their pastors if 
necessary. The range, as has been 
indicated in previous surveys, extends 
from “all work in the memory course 
for the eight grades plus all Cate- 
chism passages” to “no set amount.” 
Almost all listed the Six Chief Parts, 
but there was no agreement on the 
number of Bible passages. The re- 
ports stated: “many,” “most,” “All,” 
“50,” “100,” “75%,” “not much,” a “scat- 
tering,” etc. 

This lack of agreement on what is 
expected as preconfirmation memory 
work parallels the lack of agreement 
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on the number of Bible passages, 
hymns, and psalms required in con- 
firmation instruction. The 1,000 pas- 
tors who participated in the so-called 
Harms study of confirmation instruc- 
tion reported a range of from three 
to 600 Bible passages required. 
Seventy-three had no fixed require- 
ments; 115 required all the verses of 
the Catechism. In not a few cases, 
where there was a school, fewer than 
150 Bible verses were to be mem- 
orized, but in many parishes without 
a school more than this number were 
required. 

The number of hymns to be mem- 
orized, according to the Harms sur- 
vey, ranged from 0 to 150, and the 
number of Psalms from 0 (one third 
of the respondents) to 15. Three 
hundred forty-eight pastors instruct- 
ing day school pupils required no 
hymns and 328 no psalms. 

In general, it would seem, then, 
that a formal memory program is fol- 
lowed in about one fourth of our Sun- 
day schools and in one half of our day 
schools and that the memory work 
requirements in confirmation instruc- 
tion vary very much. The methods 
employed in leading children to mem- 
orize religious material is largely that 
of assignment and recitation, with 
more motivation and explanation in 
the day schools than perhaps in the 
other agencies. 

Purposes (for what values) and 
Objectives (goals to be accomplished). 
— Leonard Dierker’s recent question- 
naire also asked: “What do you think 
are the chief purposes and values of 
having children memorize religious 
material?” As already indicated, all 
of the teachers found at least one 
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reason for memory work, and most of 
the teachers stated a number of rea- 
sons. But one of them questioned 
even the only value he could see; 
namely, that in the act of memoriza- 
tion the facts of the selection are im- 
pressed on the mind of the pupil. He 
said, “I wonder whether people in 
later life seriously reflect on passages 
memorized in their youth.” A good 
many others listed “knowledge for 
later life” as the main purpose. Some 
believed in a transfer of training in 
exactness and memory. A good many 
others thought of memory work as 
the filling of a reservoir of resources 
for the crises of life —for comfort, 
for resistance to temptation, for re- 
ligious conviction in times of conflict 
or doubt. - 

Almost all of the expressions could 
be summarized under the following 
three objectives which also indicate 
values: 

1. Exact knowledge of the elements 
of Christian faith (for doctrine). 

2. The ability and habit of apply- 
ing memorized materials to life for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness. 

8. Acquisition of a rich store of 
religious material for various other 
needs (for comfort, for strength, for 
worship, for readiness of understand- 
ing, etc. ). 

Aside from the question as to 
whether our present practice is di- 
rected at the achievement of these 
goals or objectives, we could very 
likely agree that these goals have de- 
sirable values. An evaluation of our 
practice must be based chiefly on the 
extent to which our desired outcomes 
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are achieved. Since these cannot 
readily be measured or at least have 
not been measured adequately in the 
past, the most we can do at present 
is to evaluate our procedures in the 
light of some tested psychological 
principles related to memory work. 


II. SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES RELATED 
TO MEMORY WORK 


Retention 


We would all agree that the learn- 
ing of verbal materials in such a way 
as to fulfill our purposes calls for more 
than a one-time recitation of the 
materials. Without retention of that 
which is learned, the purpose is lost. 
In other words, our purposes are 
achieved through retention. Now, re- 
tention depends on many conditions. 
Among these are the type of materials 
memorized, the conditions under 
which the learning takes place, the 
frequency of repetition and use, and 
the psychological state of the in- 
dividual, especially at the time of 
learning. 

1. Ebbinghaus’s famous curve of 
retention for nonsense syllables falls 
very rapidly from the completion of 
learning to the first point of measure- 
ment (19 min.), after which time only 
58.2 per cent of the original learning 
is saved. This means that 41.8 per 
cent has been forgotten in 19 minutes. 
From this point on, the curve falls at 
a decelerated rate until, after 31 days, 
there is a saving only of 21.1 per cent 
or a forgetting of 78.9 per cent. 

The retention curves for the ver- 
batim memory of meaningful ma- 
terials run at different heights from 
those of nonsense syllables, but most 
of them also fall with relative rapidity 
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during the period immediately after 
the end of practice and at a declining 
rate thereafter. It is to be noted that 
as the meaningfulness of material in- 
creases, the rate of forgetting slows, 
and the lower end of the retention 
curve appears to rise. 

2. Another principle is that reten- 
tion is facilitated by intervening re- 
calls. In measuring retention through 
successive recalls, the retention curve 
falls slightly during the first week, but 
not at all from that point to eight 
weeks. A number of studies have 
corroborated this fact. 


8. Furthermore, effective methods 
of practice lead to greater retention 
than do noneffective methods. The 
popular notion that there is Emer- 
sonian compensation for the slow 
learner or in a slow learning process 
has not been demonstrated. Rather 
to the contrary, Underwood’s prin- 
ciple is that “when learning is rapid, 
forgetting will be slow; and when 
learning is slow, forgetting will be 
rapid.” Rapid learners will also re- 
learn more rapidly. 


4. The degree of learning also in- 
fluences retention. With verbal ma- 
terials the number of repetitions is the 
common measure of degree of learn- 
ing. There are ample data to show 
that, even over wide ranges of fre- 
quency and types of material, in- 
creased learning is followed by in- 
creased retention even when over- 
learning is involved. There is, how- 
ever, a diminishing return from high 
degrees of overlearning. On the other 
hand, for retention over very long in- 
tervals, high degrees of learning are 
necessary. 
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5. From the available data it also 
appears that over a considerable 
range of conditions retention is higher 
following distribution of practice, 
meaning spaced rather than continu- 
ous study. Even though in some 
studies retention following massed 
practice shows an initial advantage 
over retention following distributed 
practice, the weight of experimental 
evidence supports the view that re- 
tention is better following distributed, 
or spaced, practice. 

6. Even when all other conditions, 
such as degree of learning, distribu- 
tion of practice, etc., are the same, 
there is good ground for concluding 
that meaningful materials and those 
which involve the discovery and un- 
derstanding of a principle are usually 
better retained than are nonsense ma- 
terials and other materials learned by 
rote. 

7. The set of the subject, whether 
established by instruction or in some 
other way (perhaps by the tone of 
the material or the general attitude 
of the learner ), is a strong determiner 
of retention. By “set of the subject” 
is meant the psychological state of 
a person’s readiness to receive or 
act as a result of his directed focus of 
attention. 


Motivation 


1, It is a common fact of experi- 
mental procedure that the experi- 
menter must tell the subject what is 
expected of him in the experimental 
setting, must orient him toward what 
he is to practice and in some degree 
toward how he is to practice it. Thus 
we see the necessity or at least the 
importance of adequate preliminary 
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instructions in the assigning of mem- 
ory work. 


2. There are a number of ways in 
which motivation influences the ac- 
quisition process. In the first place, 
motivation is a necessary condition of 
practice. The most important rela- 
tionship between motivation and 
learning, however, is concerned with 
reinforcement or reward. The em- 
pirical law of effect is a well-estab- 
lished principle of the learning pro- 
cess. The law of effect is stated thus 
by Thorndike: “Acts followed by a 
state of affairs which the individual 
does not avoid, and which he often 
tries to preserve or attain, are selected 
and fixated, while acts followed by 
states of affairs which the individual 
avoids or attempts to change are 
eliminated.” This observation indi- 
cates the importance of making mem- 
ory work a satisfying experience. 
A nonsatisfying state of affairs in- 
hibits learning. 

8. On the other hand, a number of 
experiments exist which show that 
performance increases as amount of 
reward increases. The amount of re- 
ward causes a change in the motiva- 
tional level, thus changing the amount 
of learning. By reward is meant re- 
inforcement of any kind. The need of 
rewarding memory work is not even 
acknowledged by a good many re- 
ligious educators, much less practiced. 


4. In many studies of human learn- 
ing, information or knowledge of re- 
sults has been the source of reinforce- 
ment. When information of results 
is given, learning occurs and becomes 
more efficient. Information concern- 
ing the relations between the results 
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and some standard which the learner 
is motivated to attain also serves as 
a positive effect. For most efficient 
learning knowledge of results must be 
administered as quickly and as spe- 
cifically as possible. 

5. Perhaps more important than 
any other factor in learning is the set 
or will to learn. A case in point is the 
incident described by Radossawl- 
jevitch of the subject who, because 
of his imperfect German, failed to 
comprehend the instructions in an 
experiment on verbal learning. ‘The 
subject sat before a memory drum 
and read aloud a series of eight syl- 
lables, which it rotated, but at the 
forty-sixth repetition he had not yet 
signaled that he had mastered the 
list. At that point, Radossawljevitch 
stopped the apparatus and asked 
whether he could recite the series. 
“What! Am I to learn the syllables 
by heart?” was the reply. He could 
not recite them and required six more 
repetitions before he could. He had 
been observing and repeating sylla- 
bles, but, lacking an understanding of 
the instructions to learn, he had not 
learned them. The repetitions prob- 
ably had had some effect, but not 
nearly as much as would be expected 
from 46 trials with a set to learn. This 
lack accounts for the fact that many 
pastors cannot recite the Nicene 
Creed even though they have re- 
peated it often. An active set to learn 
is a powerful determiner of learning 
—also in memory work. 


Frequency 

As to the role of frequency in the 
learning of memory materials, some 
reference has already been made to 
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it in relation to retention. The pop- 
ular maxim that “practice makes per- 
fect” is, however, at best, a half-truth. 
It has been pointed out that with 
a set only to observe but not to learn, 
learning is very slow, even when fre- 
quency is high. There is some doubt 
that absolutely no learning takes place 
without at least some motivation or 
informal set, but a repeated sequence 
of items, with the hearer instructed to 
listen comfortably as he might to a 
lecture, produces little or no learning. 

1, A number of experiments permit 
the conclusion that learning tends to 
increase with the degree of belong- 
ingness. Thorndike says that it may 
be no more than a recognition that 
“this goes with that.” This principle 
indicates the value of the unit ap- 
proach and of correlation in memory 
work. 

2. In the absence of consequences 
or reinforcement, there is little learn- 
ing through repetition, and with- 
drawal of the reinforcement tends to 
cause the dropping out of response. 
This principle calls for repeated moti- 
vation. 

3. The influence of set overweighs 
frequency, and the Gestaltists who 
stress the importance of insight hold 
that optimal learning takes place 
through perception without repeti- 
tion. The importance of instructional 
explanations in the study of memory 
material is indicated by the latter 
point, also in drill. 


Materials and Methods 

Equal amounts of different ma- 
terials, it has already been noted, 
take varying amounts of time. And 
there is a high positive correlation 
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between meaningfulness of material 
and rate of learning as well as rate 
of retention. A number of other prin- 
ciples are related to materials and 
their mode of presentation. 

1. Difficulty of learning increases 
with the increasing amount of ma- 
terial, although there are many con- 
ditions which influence this principle. 

2. Many studies have been done as 
to the whole versus the part methods 
of practice. The relative effectiveness 
of whole and part methods will be 
a function of the time taken to con- 
nect the parts into a whole. The for- 
getting of earlier learned parts de- 
creases the advantage gained from 
working with smaller amounts of ma- 
terial and will leave a relatively 
greater opportunity for the whole 
method to prove more effective un- 
less the parts can be connected 
quickly enough to outweigh the de- 
creased advantage. 
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3. Recall during practice has al- 
ready been indicated as increasing 
retention. An experiment by Gates 
has yielded results decisively in favor 
of recitation with prompting as a 
facilitating condition of learning. All 
findings on the problem agree that 
early introduction of recall with 
prompting gives optimal results. 

4. Finally, it must be pointed out 
that individual differences enter into 
memory work. The memory span in- 
creases with chronological age up to 
at least age 17. This raises the ques- 
tion as to why we do not encourage 
memory work during the high school 
years. Even the average adult at the 
age of 60 shows a higher rate of recall 
than the child of 12. In immediate 
recall the maximal performance is 
attained at chronological age 23.5. 
Therefore our notion that formal 
memory work must be saddled upon 
the lower age levels can bear revision. 


Ture AMERICAN Boy. — What we have a right to expect of the American 
boy is that he shall turn out to be a good American man. The boy can best 
become a good man by being a good boy — not a goody-goody boy but just 
a plain good boy. I do not mean that he must love only the negative virtues; 
I mean that he must love the positive virtues also. “Good,” in the largest 
sense, should include whatever is fine, straightforward, clean, brave, and 
manly. The best boys I know — the best men I know — are good at their 
studies or their business, fearless and stalwart, hated and feared by all that is 
wicked and depraved, incapable of submitting to wrongdoing, and equally 
incapable of being ag but tender to the weak and helpless. Of course the 


effect that a thoroug 


y manly, thoroughly straight and upright boy can have 


upon the companions of his own age, and upon those who are younger, is 
incalculable. If he is not thoroughly manly, then they will not respect him, 
and his good qualities will count for but little; while, of course, if he is mean, 
cruel, or wicked, then his physical strength and force of mind merely make 
him so much the more objectionable member of society. He cannot do good 
work if he is not strong and does not try with his whole heart and soul to 
count in any contest; and his strength will be a curse to himself and to every- 
one else if he does not have a thorough command over himself and over his 
own evil passions on the side of decency, justice and fair dealing. 

In short, in life, as in a football game, the principle to follow is: Hit the 
line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard. 
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A Lutheran School Catalog 
Its Purpose and Content 


Pau. T, Luesxe 


The Lutheran School Catalog as 
thought of here is a handbook of in- 
formation concerning the school pre- 
pared annually for parents, pupils, 
and patrons. It is, therefore, a public 
relations device, a technique for the 
interpretation of the school to parents 
and other members of the community. 

Although specific aims and pur- 
poses of a school catalog or handbook 
for parents will be determined in the 
local school, general purposes might 
be summarized with the following 
statements: 

1. To define the Lutheran school 
as an educational agency and to show 
its relationship to the total educational 
program of the church and its rela- 
tionship to the systems of public 
education. 

2. To enunciate the Christian phil- 
osophy of education and the attendant 
specific purposes of the Lutheran 
school as well as to outline the means 
of attaining the desired ends. 

3. To acquaint parents, pupils, and 
patrons with the program and services 
of the Lutheran school. 

4. To inform the public of the lo- 
cation and personnel of the school. 

5. To provide detailed information 
concerning registration and enroll- 
ment procedures and other data rela- 
tive to the ensuing school term. 

6. To offer a complete statement of 
policy, rules, and regulations to which 
parents (and pupils) automatically 
subscribe upon enrollment (the en- 
rollment form should so state). 
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7. To provide pupils with accurate 
information concerning their school. 

8. To provide teachers with a sup- 
plement (not a substitute) for the 
“Teachers’ Handbook.” 

9. To offer the general public an- 
swers to the most frequently recurring 
questions conerning the Lutheran 
school. 


Pursuant to these objectives a Lu- 
theran School Catalog should contain 
answers to the following questions 
(again the local situation will deter- 
mine the inclusion or exclusion of 
some items) : 

1. What is itP A brief definition of 
the Lutheran school. 

2. Where is itP The general loca- 
tion and the specific address as well 
as the telephone number. 

3. Who supports and controls it? 
A statement of support and control 
by the local congregation, pointing 
out that public support is neither re- 
ceived nor solicited. 

4. Who runs it? A listing of at 
least the officers of the board of Chris- 
tian education, together with the 
names, addresses, and phone numbers 
of staff members. 

5. How long has it been in opera- 
tionP A brief history of the school. 

6. What facilities are there? A brief 
description of the physical plant. 

7. What does it stand for? A con- 
cise statement of the Christian philos- 
ophy of education. 
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8. Why a special school? An enu- 
meration of the purposes, values, and 
advantages of the Lutheran school. 

9. How does it fit inP The place of 
the Lutheran school in the educa- 
tional activities of the local congre- 
gation and the church at large as well 
as in the general educational structure 
of the community. 

10. How does it accomplish its 
aimsP A statement concerning the 
curricular program of the school, out- 
lining briefly the course of study, text- 
books, and co-curricular activities, 
such as student council, athletics, 
school choir and orchestra, etc. 

11. How do I enroll my child? 
Complete information concerning reg- 
istration and enrollment procedures, 
pointing out age limitations, enroll- 
ment priorities (i. e., children of mem- 
bers, unchurched children, etc.), pro- 
cedures followed with new pupils in 
advanced grades, the fact that the 
Lutheran school is not a reform or 
remedial institution, and the like. 

12. What will it cost me? Concise 
explanation of the school support 
policy (voluntary contributions, tui- 
tion, etc. ). 

138. When will I know if accepted? 
Notation of a definite date for final 
acceptance of applications. It is un- 
fair to let applications “hang fire” 
unnecessarily, 

14, How does my child get there? 
School bus information — availability, 
cost, schedules, etc.; public transpor- 
tation facilities. 

15. What hours are classes in ses- 
sionP The daily time schedule, includ- 
ing expected time of pupils’ arrival 
and departure. 
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16. What about books and sup- 
plies? An explanation of book rental, 
loan, or purchase system; school 
store, etc. 

17. What about lunch? Explana- 
tion of school lunch program or other 
lunchroom facilities. 

18. Will my child be safeP An out- 
line of rules and regulations for health 
and safety, fire and air-raid drills, 
school safety patrol, hall patrol. 

19. How about behavior? A brief 
explanation of Christian discipline; 
policy with regard to disciplinary 
cases, nuisances, damage, etc. 

20. Are there any “extra” collec- 
tionsP Explanation of the weekly 
envelope system or other policy with 
regard to collections for charity and 
missions. 

21. What about worship? An outline 
of the worship program of the school, 
including daily room _ devotions, 
weekly children’s service, Sunday 
school, Sunday worship services, ete. 


22. How will I know how my child 
is doingP Reports to parents, parent 
consultations, Parent-Teacher League, 
classroom visits by parents, etc. 

23. When are the vacations? Com- 
plete (and accurate) school calendar 
for the entire school year. 

24. What about my special ques- 
tions and problems? Assurance that 
prompt and sympathetic attention will 
be given to individual problems. 

25. How can I join the church 
(if unchurched)? Explanation of 
church membership procedures, date 
for beginning of next membership 
class, schedule of church services, etc. 
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Since the catalog is to be read, it 
should be made as attractive and 
readable as possible. This and 
other general consideration might be 
achieved by observing the following 
suggestions: 


1. The catalog is for lay persons — 
avoid professional jargon; use direct 
and simple statements. 

2. Keep it brief, yet comprehensive. 


3. Use illustrations. They take time 
but pay off. 

4, Have an attractive cover (printed 
if possible). 

5. Use the best duplicating means 
available. The cheapest means is 
generally also the least attractive. 
A printed booklet is the most appeal- 
ing —and the most expensive. Sten- 
cils or masters should be carefully 
prepared, free from errors and with 
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margins flush also on the right. The 
Catalog represents the school — put 
the best foot forward. 

6. Use a handy format. 84x11 
sheets folded in the center are satis- 
factory. A larger booklet is cumber- 
some; a smaller one may entail me- 
chanical difficulties. 

7. Indicate subdivisions _ plainly; 
avoid extremely long paragraphs. 

8. Get it out in time. The school 
catalog should be distributed with the 
application blanks late in the spring. 

9. Discuss the contents of the 
school catalog with the faculty and 
the board of Christian education be- 
fore going to press. 

' 10. Revise the catalog carefully 
each year with a view to improving it. 

11. Any job worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— My own guess is that our age will be remembered chiefly for having 
been the first age since the dawn of civilization in which people dared to think 
it practicable to make the benefits of civilization available to the whole human 


race. — ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


— The inevitable comes to pass through effort. — Justice HoLMEs. 
— Search thy own heart; what paineth thee in others in thyself may be. 
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— Divinity consists in use and practice, not in speculation. — LuTHEnr. 
— Today is yesterday’s pupil. — FRANKLIN. 

— The nation that has the schools has the future. — BisMaRcK. 

—I don’t think much of a man who is not wiser today than he was 


yesterday. — Lincoun. 


— Perhaps the best way to better our lot is to do a lot better. 

—No one needs new ideas so much as he needs brains, gumption, and 
get-up to make effective use of the good old ideas. 

— The fellow who works for others as he would have them work for him, 


nearly always has a good job. 


— It’s a mark of intelligence, no matter what it is you are doing, to have 


a good time doing it. 


— Gossips talk to you about others, bores talk to you about themselves, 
and charming conversationalists always talk to you about yourself. 
— Household Hint: To remove the vamish of culture, apply a little alcohol. 


Welcome to Kindergarten* 


GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


CHRISTIAN KINDERGARTEN 
WHAT IS ITP 

A Christian kindergarten aims to 
enlarge upon the living experiences 
of the Christ-centered home. 

The meaning of a Christ-centered 
home, school, and church is simply 
that the child is led to look to Jesus 
Christ as his Savior and as a pattern 
in everyday living. 

Creative self-expression in a Christ- 
centered home, school, and church 
means to become a new creature, a 
new self. 

The self, as it comes into the world, 
is sinful and inclined to the opposite 
of good — good being expressed in the 
will of God. 

The self is in need of a Savior who 
has atoned for its sins and is able to 
lead it back to its original purpose in 
the world, which is to love and serve 
God in every life situation. 


WHAT KIND OF HOME? 

In a Christ-centered home we vis- 
ualize a father and mother who, 
through their love and example, are 
the child’s first pattern. He sees them 
most often during the first formative 
years of his life. Their behavior be- 
comes his pattern for life. 

The love of parents, so familiar and 
comforting to the child, can become 
the pathway to the love of his 
heavenly father. Love builds security 
into the child’s personality. If he can 
be led to depend on the perfect love 
of His God, it will benefit him far 
more than the imperfect love of man. 


The standards of right and wrong 
followed by parents, the way in which 
they mete out discipline, form the 
child’s pattern of right and wrong. 

The relationship of parents toward 
people around them will invariably 
be adopted by the child. 

The backlog of experience the child 
has received from his father and 
mother will be used by him when he 


meets new experiences. 


SCHOOL NEEDS HOME 

In a Christ-centered school and 
church we build upon the home pat- 
tern. 

We help the child grow into richer 
concepts of the love of God for him. 

We lead him to know and follow 
the will of God, which is good, rather 
than his own will, which is not good. 

We help him to find security in 
faith in Jesus Christ rather than in 
man. 

We guide him to see others as 
children of God and therefore as his 
brothers and sisters in Christ, the Son 
of God. 

We lead him to see his responsi- 
bility toward his family, his class- 
mates, his neighbors. 

We provide many learning experi- 
ences which help him to occupy a 
God-pleasing place in this world and 
the world to come. 


* This article is a copy of a communica- 
tion sent to the parents of children who are 
expected to enroll in the kindergarten of the 
Lutheran School of St. Luke, Chicago. 
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WELCOME TO KINDERGARTEN 


HOW WE GO ABOUT IT 
Opportunities for growth in a 
Christian kindergarten are informal 
and _ natural. 


Free Playtime.—The main objec- 
tive of free play time, which is usually 
at the beginning of the day, is to have 
children build Christian relationships 
with one another. The exercise of 
judgment is encouraged in the oppor- 
tunities offered him at this time. Shar- 
ing, planning, and carrying out tasks 
together with other children are some 
of the experiences made _ possible. 
A choice of blocks, toys, games, puz- 
zles, art media, crayons, paint, clay, 
etc., encourages creative responses. 

Worship. —In preparation for the 
worship hour, which usually follows 
the free playtime, the child gathers 
with his friends around the altar in 
the worship corner of the room. Here 
he converses on many topics with 
classmates and teacher. The news of 
the day is shared. He shows treasures 
brought from home. He may wish to 
share his art work of the morning. 
Through these natural interests he is 
skillfully led to new concepts con- 
cerning his relationships with his 
world, his friends, his work and play, 
and his God. 

Worship moments spring from the 
child’s acquaintance with the Word 
of God each day, particularly the 
Bible stories. These moments are 
amplified by his worship experiences 
in church on Wednesday mornings 
together with the whole school and 
on Sunday morning with his family 
in the church service. 


Rhythms and Music. — A small 
child responds to rhythm with his 
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body. He hops, jumps, runs, marches, 
gallops, skips. Other forms of rhythms 
spring from these first responses — 
beating time with a clothespin and 
a pan, singing, dancing, dramatizing, 
and just listening. Emphasis at all 
times is on the joy experienced. Sing- 
ing is recognized early as a form of 
worship. 

Natural and Social Sciences. Lan- 
guage Experiences. Audio-Visual Ex- 
perience. — The natural world sur- 
rounding the child, the people he 
meets, his heritage of culture in art, 
books, music, museums, hold oppor- 
tunities for opening up new horizons, 
and they stimulate the imagination. 
All experiences and activities of the 
child’s day serve to develop a rich 
store of concepts which are a great 
help in his formal learning of reading, 
writing, and numbers later on. 


EXTENSION OF SCHOOL TIME 


Sunday school is one of the first 
opportunities the child has to share 
with others the good news of Jesus 
Christ, his Savior. Preparations are 
made in the kindergarten session to 
use this opportunity to best advan- 
tage. The parent is requested to bring 
the child to Sunday school. 

Parents are encouraged to worship 
with their whole family in the main 
worship service on Sunday morning 
at 10:30 A.M., so that the child, 
early in life, experiences a “together- 
ness’ in the greater family, the church 
of Jesus Christ. A child misses im- 
measurably when deprived of this im- 
portant part of his early experiences. 

Each Wednesday morning from 
8:45 to 9:30 the children of the entire 
school worship together in the church. 
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Reformation and Christmas are 
celebrated by the whole school in 
children’s worship services. These 
services are worthwhile and memor- 
able occasions for all, children as well 
as parents and the entire congrega- 
tion. 

Dramatic presentations are given 
once each year in which the entire 
school co-operates. 

Trips and walks are planned at 
appropriate times. 

( Additional information is available 
in the Handbook for Parents. ) 


LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PARENTS 

God established the family circle 
as the first church. Father, mother, 
and children together should turn to 
Him daily as their source of strength 
and wisdom. 

Scientific research studies in family 
living have proved that the influence 
of the home is by far the strongest of 
any in the child’s life. 

For these reasons, and on the basis 
of years of observing and counseling, 
St. Luke’s has established a policy 
which encourages the family to take 
its rightful place in the life of the 
child as he learns to take his place in 
God’s kingdom. 

This means that father and mother 
ought to be as active as their children 
in the learning of God’s holy Word 
and in fellowship at home and in 
church. 

For this reason adult forums are 
conducted for parents. Church mem- 
bership is a natural outcome of the 
parent's desire to grow. 

Parents’ nights are held about five 
times a year to keep parents informed 
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about the curriculum development of 
the school so that the needs of the 
child may best be served. 

Personal interviews are planned for 
each parent about twice a year in 
order to discuss the child’s progress. 

Appointments may be made upon 
request at any time in the case of 
questions or special problems. 


AT WHAT AGE MAY THE CHILD 
ENTER KINDERGARTENP 
The child may enter kindergarten 
if his fifth birthday falls before Jan- 
uary first. 
WHAT ARE THE HOURS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AT ST. LUKE’S? 
Kindergarten meets from 8:45 to 
11:45 each weekday. 


WHAT ARE THE PHYSICAL 
REQUIREMENTS? 

Every child, entering kindergarten, 
is required to undergo a complete 
physical examination. 

It is advisable to consult the family 
doctor concerning immunization, 
since each child requires individual 
diagnosis. 

The Chicago Health Department 
requests that, upon entering school, 
a child be immunized against small- 
pox and diptheria within the year of 
entry to school. 

The Health Department adminis- 
ters shots and vaccinations free of 
charge, upon the parent’s request. 

Any serious illness or physical ab- 
normality is to be reported to the 
teacher so that the child may receive 
the best of care. 

In cases of severe colds, or running 
nose, or cough, the parents are asked 
to keep the child at home. 
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In case of communicable disease 
a certificate from the doctor is re- 
quired when the child returns to 
school. 


HOW TO PREPARE THE CHILD 
FOR KINDERGARTEN 

The child should be ready to re- 
spond to requests and have some 
sense of law and order. 

He should be able to dress himself 
fairly well and know how to take care 
of his toilet needs. 

He is to bring a washable rug or 
baby blanket for use during the rest 
periods. 

Identification marks should be 
placed on all wearing apparel, espe- 
cially on boots, because so much of 
children’s clothing is alike. Mittens 
are to be attached to a long cord 
around the neck. 


WELCOME TO KINDERGARTEN 
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SCHOOL FEES 

St. Luke’s School is supported en- 
tirely by the membership of the con- 
gregation. 

The parents are asked to contribute 
as much as possible to meet the cost 
per child, although no set fee is re- 
quired. The membership of the con- 
gregation assumes the responsibility 
for the amount not paid by the 
parents. 

Contributions are payable at the 
beginning of each month, in an en- 
velope supplied for the purpose. 

In addition to the monthly contri- 
bution, a basic school fee of $12.00 is 
required for each child at the begin- 
ning of every school year. This fee 
takes care of books, supplies, visual 
materials, library, and a midmorning 
snack. 


EpucATION AND GROwTH.— We must bear in mind that by the very 
definition of the word education we are trying to bring about change and 
growth; and having said this, we are automatically committed to a fixed goal 
toward which to direct the change or growth. It can be established as an 
educational law that education in the fullest sense of the word cannot material- 
ize without a definite idea of what the end product is to be. This fact imposes 
a great responsibility on all who are professional educators. . . . 

All of this is not intended to suggest that education of a precise profes- 
sional sort is not important. Rather my purpose is to stress the fact that all 
formal education from kindergarten on up must be fashioned with a precise 


end result in mind... . 


The undergraduate college years are the most 


strategic of all in the chronology of formal education for dealing with the 
development of the intellect as opposed to the mind, for it is during these years 
primarily that the intellect begins to awaken and the mind develops its capacity 
for abstract thought. — MimtLer Upton, Beloit College. 


INsSEPARABLE Factors. — American schools are beginning to concern them- 
selves with the latent resources of education for democracy in the community. 
Their leaders are seeking to understand local cultures which influence indi- 
viduals, school, family, church, and the like, and consequently contribute to 
distinctive patterns of community life. Such educators are employing a prin- 
ciple originally set forth by William James: that person and community are 
poles of one social process. If individual and culture groups are inseparable 
factors in community life, they need to be related intelligently in order to 
assure the maximum of democratic advantages to all parties involved. 


STEwarT G. CoLe 


A Brief Survey of the Current Scene in Education 
CLARENCE PETERS 


The goal in America is to provide 
an education for all American chil- 
dren that will develop behavior pat- 
terns in them to equip them for a 
life of maturity in a democracy. 
Hence American education is minded 
to provide the best schools and the 
best education it can for the children 
of America to equip them to meet 
a changing age. American citizens 
and American teachers are therefore 
working together in the solution of 
the common problem of providing the 
kind of education that will nurture 
American children to acquire the 
ability to live responsibly, honestly, 
and maturely. 

The newer trend in American edu- 
cation is to recognize learning as the 
development of behavior patterns to 
prepare for living in a democracy. 
American education seeks to develop 
right attitudes. It is recognized that 
the methods used in the classroom 
determine learning more than sub- 
ject matter. 

Democratic Pattern. — The public 
schools seek to live the democratic 
life in the daily experience in the 
classroom and out of it. Thus in the 
public school the daily experience 
teaches the children that you have 
democracy present when a group of 
people work together co-operately in 
the solution of common problems in 
the interest of all. In a democratic 
situation there can be no single 
opinion which any single person or 
force can impose on others. In public 
education there must be freedom of 


speech, of expression, of religion, 
freedom from fear. The public school 
following the democratic pattern of 
living is then a pattern of group living 
as well as a mode of governing. In 
this pattern you are always in search 
of truth. That is the scientific method. 
The scientific method and the demo- 
cratic process are closely related. 

In the democratic pattern the daily 
experience must teach understanding 
of the self and the human personality. 
There must be a recognition of the 
dignity of the person. There must be 
respect for the rights of others. 


Provision for Growth. — In the 
American public school there is the 
opportunity for growth. In directing 
the activities of the young, society 
determines its own future. Public 
education recognizes the ability to 
learn from experience; the power to 
retain from one experience something 
which is of avail in coping with the 
difficulties of a later situation. This 
signifies the capacity to acquire 
habits. 

The school is an enterprise in 
guided living. Such guidance should 
produce desirable kinds of growth. 
The educator must strive to be sensi- 
tive to a person’s potentialities for 
day-by-day growth in living and to 
bring within the learner’s reach the 
best possible facilities for the growing 
process. The educator in the good 
public school remembers the chang- 
ing, maturing, day-by-day living that 
the youth give promise of achieving. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE CURRENT SCENE IN EDUCATION 


The goal and the program of educa- 
tion are then developed. 

Public education is recognizing 
more and more that everything in the 
school ought to be done on the basis 
of motivation. This, more than any- 
thing else, determines the quality of 
learning. 

Social Adjustment. — Planning for 
public education has varied with time 
and with popular attitudes. In colo- 
nial times the religious objective in 
education was dominant, especially 
in groups which had settled and lived 
under a controlling religious influ- 
ence. As the need for a participating 
citizenship for the protection of the 
state and general welfare became 
paramount in an evolving democracy, 
the political objective gradually su- 
perseded the religious. The great 
material expansion in the United 
States developed the economic ob- 
jective. This objective is still readily 
discernible. More recently, the social 
objective is assuming increasing im- 
portance. Throughout there has been 
an emphasis on the cultural and the 
useful. 

Our American way of living is char- 
acterized by constant changes. Our 
industrial economy, with its inven- 
tions, machines, factories, tools, pre- 
cision, and mass-production  tech- 
niques, materially affects community 
living and the forms of education. 
Improved means of transportation 
and communication shorten time and 
space. The drudgery of home and 
farm diminish with the turn of a 
switch or the hum of a motor. Tech- 
nology has far outstripped social and 
economic thinking and practice, leav- 
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ing us to a degree socially inept — 
perhaps dangerously so. The very 
complexity of human living has pro- 
foundly influenced the pattern of 
family life, leisure pursuits, ways of 
making a living, and our relations 
with our fellow man. We are living 
in an era of widening circles of hu- 
man relationships, which reach out, 
whether we will it or not, to the re- 
motest society beyond the sea. Are 
we headed for “one world”? All of 
this has meaning for education, espe- 
cially as public education plans its 
future and charts its course. 

Rising Birthrate. — As American 
public education faces, and plans for, 
the future, it must face the fact that 
a huge crop of babies is here. In the 
United States 10,000 babies are born 
every day; 250,000 every month; 
3,650,000 every year. From 1954 to 
1960 an estimated increase of 20% in 
the number of children in the ele- 
mentary grades faces those who plan 
for the education of these children, 
a rise from 28,000,000 children in 1954 
to 33,500,000 in 1960. For grades 9 
to 12 there will be an increase of ap- 
proximately 28%, from 7,000,000 in 
1954 to 9,000,000 in 1960. It is esti- 
mated that in ten years the college 
enrollment will be doubled. To main- 
tain the present standard, 170,000 
classrooms should be added, but only 
50,000 are being built. America 
needs 1,000,000 teachers; in five years, 
1,700,000. 

Financial Support. — As the citizens 
of the United States day after day 
operate and support their schools, 
they are dealing with one of the larg- 


est of our national enterprises. Only 
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six industries: manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, railroads, oil, lumber, and elec- 
tricity represent a capital investment 
more valuable than public school 
property. Only four — agriculture, 
construction, railroads, and textiles — 
employ more people. In many com- 
munities, public education is the 
largest single business enterprise, rep- 
resenting the largest original invest- 
ment, the largest number of em- 
ployees, the largest share of the 
income of the people expended, and 
a program that reaches into every 
home. 

As the schools operate, the people 
face the fact that the nation is run- 
ning behind in the number of needed 
classrooms. The number of people 
preparing to be teachers is declin- 
ing. While in the depression days, 
when the national income was 
$35,000,000,000, America spent 
$2,750,000,000 for its schools, today, 
when the _ national income is 
$285,000,000,000, the amount spent 
for schools is about $5,500,000,000. 
American people spend twice as 
much for liquor as they do for edu- 
cation; more for cosmetics than for 
education. 

Supervision and the Curriculum. — 
Another problem which faces educa- 
tion today is the lack of supervision. 
Education recognizes to some extent 
the need of supervision for the teach- 
ers as well as for the children. We 
now see that learning is the impor- 
tant thing. Teachers need supervision, 
not from the point of view of provid- 
ing a watchdog, but rather to be help- 
ful to teachers toward better teach- 
ing, especially to those who are just 
beginning. 
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Education is constantly wrestling 
with curriculum. In a changing so- 
ciety, it is necessary again and again 
to evaluate the curriculum and to 
make such changes as the needs of 
the children may require. The daily 
experience will thus need to be such 
as will nurture the children toward 
desirable growth and maturity. 

Various Problems. — Education 
must face the influence of military 
training on the youth of the nation, 
whether universal military training 
be a permanent law or not. Our 
youth are experiencing from two to 
four years of life in the military at- 
mosphere. There are those who think 
that the long years of military train- 
ing in Germany built a direct road 
to Dachau, Buchenwald, Belsen, 
Auschwitz. Will it happen in Amer- 
icaP Education must face this situa- 
tion now. 

Perhaps one of the gravest prob- 
lems in education today is that many 
classroom situations and experiences 
have little to do with real life situa- 
tions. This weakness must be reme- 
died in order to give a really mean- 
ingful school experience to the chil- 
dren and to hold the children through 
the high school years. 

In viewing the picture of education 
as it is today, it is necessary also to 
look at the strengths which are in- 
herent in the day-by-day experiences 
of the boys and girls in our schools. 

It is on the black side of the ledger 
that there is a nation-wide interest in 
the schools of the nation, so long as 
it remains levelheaded and _ steers 
away from bias and prejudice. 

It is encouraging that there is an 
awakening concern about motivation 
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toward learning, about creating a 
realistic atmosphere as to the value 
of the daily school experience. 

The rising level of teacher-prepara- 
tion is on the credit side, especially as 
teachers are made aware of the im- 
portance of the daily experiences of 
the boys and girls. 

The recognition of the importance 
of preparing children and youth in 
our schools for a useful, honest, crea- 
tive, mature life in a democracy must 
certainly be listed on the credit side 
of the schools. 

Another important value in educa- 
tion is the positive view that man 
need not be competitive, but can be 
co-operative. If this view becomes 
embedded in the thinking of Amer- 
ican citizens and of citizens through- 
out the world, it could have a most 
beneficial effect on daily living in our 
country and for international relation- 
ships. Has education found an effec- 
tive motivation for this view? 


Moral and Religious Training. — As 
I seek to express my own personal 
views concerning public education, 
I thank God for this great system of 
public education which He has per- 
mitted Americans to develop. It is 
a most encouraging experience that 
so many men and women are willing 
to devote their lives to the work of 
nurturing children to live co-opera- 
tive, useful, and mature lives in our 
democracy. This is all the more up- 
lifting because the work is not the 
easiest, the hours are not the shortest, 
and the pay is not the highest. It 
must be apparent that many noble 
men and women are gaining many 
satisfactions in helping boys and girls 
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to develop character and to grow into 
mature persons. 

Yet I fear the dilentna of public 
education in not being able to relate 
the child to God through His Word, 
in not being able to lead the child 
to Jesus Christ, its Savior. There is 
much talk about teaching moral and 
spiritual values without God, without 
the Word of God, without the moti- 
vating factor, namely, love to Christ. 
There is even the claim that religion 
has nothing to do with morality, that 
religion does not influence toward 
morality. 

Perhaps this is a problem in se- 
mantics. If with spiritual values and 
morality we mean character educa- 
tion, civic goodness, honest, upright, 
mature living, then I not only accept 
this view but also consider it a valu- 
able contribution on the part of pub- 
lic education to the welfare of the 
nation. Such lives may be lived be- 
cause many believe that “honesty is 
the best policy.” Such lives may be 
lived because some believe that it 
does not pay to rub elbows with the 
law. But we must separate this view 
and religion. Religion involves alle- 
giance to a supreme being. It involves 
declaring whether allegiance is given 
to Christ, Allah, Buddha, Confucius, 
or to whom. I deify Christ and wor- 
ship Him. He is the Son of God, of 
the Triune God, of the only true God. 
I do good because I love Christ, and 
I express my love to Him in my serv- 
ice to my fellow men. Such service is 
the fruit of my faith in Him. Involved 
in this is the very factor so potent in 
education, namely, motivation, that is, 
love to Christ. 

Morality involves the right relation- 
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ship to God on the part of man and 
the right relationship of man to his 
fellow men in keeping with the Moral 
Law of God. 

If there is one thing for which we 
do well to pray and to work, it is to 
provide such experiences and there- 
fore such learning for our children as 
will develop in them strengths to meet 
the constant change and such be- 
havior patterns as will equip them to 
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lead mature lives for the good of our 
nation. The motivation for such hon- 
est, upright, mature lives is found, in 
my judgment, when we relate them 
properly to God through our Savior 
Jesus Christ so that in gratitude to 
Him the children will live lives pleas- 
ing to God and helpful to their fellow 
men. In this process the home and 
the church must play a potent and 
significant part. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The museums are back. If you are fifty or more years old, you will re- 
member that many homes had them. They were called parlors. A brown 
figured rug was tacked to the floor. A corner had a spool table with 
knickknacks. The overstuffed furniture had grooves in the seats and surplus 
stuffing emerging from the bottom. The reed organ had one broken pedal. 
Grandpa and grandma were photographically encased in filigreed frames. The 


curtains were drawn. Yes, the room coul 


be used on the day of mission 


festival or on the occasion of a wedding. 

But the museums are back. Now they are called living rooms, but people 
do not live in them. A first floor bedroom, or a dining room, or a basement 
room has to be rubber-tiled and knotty-pined. That is where the guests 
assemble. What happens to the living room? It is a museum. When guests 
are not present, the furniture is covered with a cloth slip cover. The next layer 
is a plastic slip cover. This in turn is protected by old bedsheets. Break the 
rules, and make an unannounced call sometime. Then you will have the truth 


revealed. 


The modern museums are dedicated to lamps. 


covers. ) 


@ How things have changed. 


FORMERLY 
janitor 
salesman 
stenographer 
policeman 
fireman 
workman 
foreman 
farmer 
charwoman 


(The shades have slip 


Now 
custodian 
sales engineer 
secretary 
police officer 
heating engineer 
foreman 
vice-president 
agricultural economist 


hygienist 


But a teacher is still a teacher. Will the teachers have to think up a new title 
to maintain stature, or does modesty prevent it? 


@ If you are making $12,000 a year (and if you are a schoolteacher you are 
not), it may interest you to know that this sum pays the current interest on our 
national debt for one minute. But who cares what the national debt is? Man 
fails to get excited about things he cannot comprehend. 


Techniques in Acquiring Non-Lutheran Children 
Enrolled in Our Schools for the Church 


Pau M. Kavascu 


The children of today are the adults 
of tomorrow. A very trite saying in- 
deed, but it states a fact which is most 
significant. The adults of tomorrow, 
they are the future leaders of society, 
the citizens of our country. They will 
have a share in shaping the destiny of 
our land and of individual lives. 
What will they be like? That depends 
upon numerous factors, one of the 
most important ones being the educa- 
tion they receive today. The early 
years of life are the most impression- 
able ones. Psychologists have come 
to the conviction that the formative 
years are those of the preadolescent 
period of life. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD RELIGION 

What are we teaching our children, 
what impressions are they gaining? 
A professor of education at Brooklyn 
College, New York, was interested in 
the attitudes of his pupils toward re- 
ligion. He felt their attitude and be- 
liefs were basic in the development of 
personality and life. He was quite 
disturbed at their reactions and 
alarmed with the conclusions he drew 
from the results of a testing program 
which he had carried out recently. 
For some time he had sounded out 
the attitudes toward religion of his 
students in the upper division and 
graduate classes of the large metro- 


1 David P. Thompson, p. xi. For further 
details on this and the following references 
see Bibliography. | 
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politan college. About ten percent of 
the students found spiritual fulfill- 
ment in the traditional forms of re- 
ligion. A second group, no larger than 
the first, was at the opposite end of 
the scale, essentially antagonistic to 
religion. They substituted some 
ethical approach to life founded on 
a naturalistic world view. The other 
eighty per cent, though attracted by 
both approaches, were unable to come 
to either conclusion or conviction. 
This great majority of students re- 
mained a confused, dissatisfied ele- 
ment constantly groping about for 
something sound on which to base 
life. These were the mature students 
of the college who were about to take 
their place in the world. An increas- 
ingly intensified barrage of scientific 
and humanistic ideas and facts influ- 
enced their entire outlook. It only 
served to leave them bewildered and 
searching for a reasonable faith.” 


MORAL PRINCIPLES ARE BASIC 


If this is true of the young adults 
today, and I suppose there are many 
others of more advanced years who 
share the same uncertainty, will it be 
so tomorrow when today’s children 
take their place at the head of society 
and life? That eighty per cent has 
nothing solid on which to build the 
framework of moral principles. With- 
out such a solid foundation life can 
become quite disturbing and dis- 


2 Ward E. Madden, p. ix. 
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astrous and hence of little value. 
Since all attitudes and actions in life 
have moral bases out of which they 
rise or by which they are guided, this 
matter of moral principles is basic 
and of vital concern. Indeed, men 
and women even now are desperately 
in need of moral and spiritual com- 
mitments capable of mobilizing their 
efforts and energies for making a bet- 
ter world, and in their own way — 
whether one is an atheist, agnostic, 
Communist, Christian, or whatever 
else he may call himself — they try to 
meet the needs of life.? 

It is here that the teachers of the 
Christian day school play a most im- 
portant role, especially if the professor 
at Brooklyn College is correct, be- 
cause they have many young minds in 
their most impressionable years. It is 
one of the functions of religious edu- 
cation to help children find a Chris- 
tian course of action or Christian solu- 
tions to any situation in which they 
may be involved and to make plans 
for carrying out these decisions in 
their lives.* 

TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS 

Our program of Christian education 
points in that direction. It purposes 
to show how to live according to the 
principles of Christ. It provides 
thorough indoctrination of the pupil 
in the fundamentals of Christianity. 
It is, in the words of A. C. Stellhorn, 
“the most efficient agency by means 
of which the local congregation may 
meet its obligation to teach and train 


3 Ibid., p. 8. 
4 Harrison E. Elliott, p. 314. 
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children according to the solemn 
charge of Christ to His disciples of 
all times in the Great Commission: 
‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions [including the young] . . . teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you. ” ® 

In keeping with this missionary 
command of our Lord our schools are 
open to all. They are not closed to 
those outside our congregational com- 
municant membership. A large per- 
centage of the enrollment in some of 
our schools is from nonchurched 
homes. The Christian day school, 
then, often becomes a mighty mis- 
sionary agency for the church. Those 
children from nonchurched homes are 
as important to Christ as those from 
the homes of our membership. Our 
Lord died for them, too. Their souls 
are precious in His sight also. They 
are included in “all nations.” And 
they are as much a part of human 
society as the next child. To win them 
for Christ is most important; to keep 
them for Him, even more so. The 
program of Christian education in it- 
self is not enough, especially when 
we remember that Satan is ready at 
all times to draw the child away. He 
constantly gnaws away at the frame- 
work of Christian faith, which we 
seek to implant and develop. A cur- 
riculum never won a soul. The tech- 
niques we use in presenting our pro- 
gram of Christian education become 
important and serve as invaluable aids 
in watering the seed and supporting 
the tender plant as it grows to ma- 
turity. 


5 William A. Kramer, p. iii. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR KEEPING 
UNCHURCHED CHILDREN 
What, then, are some techniques 
which the church might use to keep 
the unchurched children? It is a chal- 
lenging question. To avoid misunder- 
standing it might be well to give a 
definition of the term “technique.” 
The dictionary defines the term as 
the “method or the details of pro- 
cedure essential to expertness of exe- 
cution in any art, science, etc.; hence, 
manner of performance with refer- 
ence to such expertness.” © We might 
include in the definition any means 
or approach which might aid in the 
achievement of the goal. 


RELIGIOUS ELEMENT 
MUST BE OBVIOUS 

The Christian day school obviously 
is not just another school erected and 
maintained by the church in a gesture 
of civic interest to care for an over- 
flow of pupils from the public schools. 
Nor is it there to compete with them 
or to be a school for misfits. Its pur- 
pose is to provide for the spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of the 
child by means of an integrated Chris- 
tian education in a single environ- 
ment, thoroughly indoctrinating the 
pupil in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. A Christian atmosphere and 
the purposeful teaching of Biblical 
truths must be obvious to the child 
from the day he first takes his seat 
in the classroom till the day he grad- 
uates or leaves the school for what- 
ever reason. He must be led to see 
the need as well as the value of such 


6 Merriam-Webster, NCD, p. 871. 
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teaching and always be aware of the 
fact that his school provides it for 
him. Is that taken for granted? It 
should not be. If it is, we are con- 
stantly in danger of relegating religion 
to the position of just another subject 
in school. The youngster might not 
be especially impressed with reading, 
writing, arithmetic, religion, painting, 
music, etc. They are all placed in the 
same category. The teacher might be 
inclined, also, to take religious in- 
struction as a matter of course. It be- 
comes so routine that little thought or 
initiative is given to try to make re- 
ligion live and be a matter of special 
concern. The child would never know 
then that this is something quite dif- 
ferent and peculiar to his school as 
compared with others. Yet to win the 
child and keep him for the church, 
religion must be something special for 


him. 


RELIGION IS A SPECIAL FEATURE 


If, on the other hand, one con- 
stantly assumes that the religious as- 
pect of the educational process is not 
always obvious to the child, there is 
greater interest on the part of the 
teacher and an incentive to be alert 
to any and every possible means to 
keep it before the child. It then 
comes to be in the category of a new 
subject which must be introduced to 
the mind of the child. That calls for 
special preparation. So it should be 
with religious instruction. It would 
make the presentation so much more 
effective. The unchurched child es- 
pecially might then indeed come to 
the conclusion that religious teaching 
is a special feature of his school. 
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RELIGION MUST BE PUPIL’S 
OWN EXPERIENCE 

It should also be made certain to 
the pupil that it is meant for him as 
well as for the next youngster. Since 
there is no other religious association 
in his young life, he should be led to 
his own conclusions that the spiritual 
values taught him and the religious 
exercises in which he takes part are 
to be as much a “possession and ex- 
perience” of his own as it is that of 
the youngster whose parents are com- 
municant members of the church. He 
should see no difference. There can 
be no distinction made between them 
by the teacher. He must come to the 
conclusion eventually that the church 
which conducts his school is “his” 
church. It will be the only church 
connection he has. 


FORMAL WORSHIP SERVICE 
FOR CHILDREN 

One technique which will aid the 
youngster to come to such a conclu- 
sion is the formal church service, 
which many of our schools have in- 
cluded in their weekly program. One 
morning a week, preferably Wednes- 
day, the entire school attends a wor- 
ship service held in the church and 
conducted by the pastor. Through 
this weekly devotional period the 
church service with its liturgical 
forms becomes a familiar pattern. 
Children are great practicers. They 
learn by repetition.’ 

A minister who made an unusual 
record in the matter of accessions to 
his church, and an even better record 
in establishing those whom he had 


7 James L, Hymes, Jr., UYC, p. 10. 
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won, was asked the secret of his suc- 
cess. He replied, “They worship and 
stand fast.” There is something very 
sound in regular attendance at wor- 
ship. Of all the conserving factors in 
keeping the young convert — and we 
might well include the youngster who 
attends the Christian day school — 
none is more important that that of 
regular participation in public wor- 
ship.® 

The convert who is taught desirable 
habits will develop a sounder Chris- 
tian personality than one who is not 
so guided. If proper habits are 
formed early in life, they will un- 
doubtedly remain with the individual 
and have a wholesome effect upon 
his life. So also if proper religious 
habits are formed early in life, the 
chances are that the youngster will 
have a continuous Christian develop- 
ment. And of all the conserving habits 
to be fixed in the religious life of the 
youngster, I emphasize again, none 
is more important than that of regular 
participation in public worship.® 


LITURGY AND HYMNS INCLUDED 
IN MEMORY WORK 

If this service is patterned after the 
Order of Morning Service regularly 
used on Sunday morning, it will aid 
greatly in making the child feel at 
home whenever he may have :occa- 
sion to attend. He can then readily 
take part in something familiar to 
him. And don’t say that he isn’t 
happy and even proud to be able to 
do so, especially without benefit of 
hymnal. That, of course, would mean 


8 Ibid., p. 42. 
® Arthur C. Archibald, EsC, p. 42. 
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that he has memorized the liturgy. 
And don’t say that it can’t be done, 
because it has been done. This ability 
to take part in the service is especially 
important in the case of winning and 
keeping the child from the un- 
churched home. Having had no other 
previous formal religious experience, 
he is learning for the first time. Why 
not learn the regular order of service. 
This weekday worship period might 
be compared to the so-called “junior 
church” which some groups are con- 
ducting on Sunday mornings so effec- 
tively for their youngsters. It is a 
technique which gives opportunity 
for expression of the devotional spirit 
of the child. 

To help the child to participate 
more completely in such a service, 
especially the unchurched, it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to include 
portions of the liturgy in your mem- 
ory-work assignments in school, as 
already indicated. You might also in- 
clude hymns which could be sung in 
the service, hymns which you find 
in your regular hymnal. Have the 
child copy the words from the black- 
board during the penmanship or 
printing period; have him learn the 
hymns during the music hour along 
with other songs. Some memory work 
will be assigned as homework. In- 
clude a hymn or two at different 
times. This brings the parents into 
the picture, too, a matter of vital im- 
portance. 


SPECIAL CHURCH PROGRAMS 


A valuable technique for keeping 
the unchurched child in the church is 
the special service or special program 
in which the school children take a 
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part. It is nothing new to be sure, 
but its importance cannot be mini- 
mized. The pastor, the school board, 
the faculty, should together plan 
varied occasions of specific interest 
and benefit for children and _ their 
parents. And this not just at Christ- 
mas and Easter. And it should in- 
clude the entire congregation. To 
keep that unchurched child and win 
his family, too, calls for a continuing 
effort. The child has to feel at home 
in your church, and that means as 
frequent an attendance there is pos- 
sible. The school children as a group 
might sing a special hymn in the Sun- 
day service once a month, possibly 
just the children of one room. If this 
technique is used, most of the chil- 
dren will be there — and their parents, 
too. Those who do not attend will 
probably be absent through no fault 


of their own. 


PRACTICE AROUSES INTEREST 

The special church service has an 
appeal all its own. At the dedication 
of our school recently, a service in 
which the school children had a small 
but definite part, some youngsters 
probably experienced their first for- 
mal church service outside their 
Wednesday morning devotion. It was 
something of importance to them, 
especially because the entire class was 
to be present. They were to have 
a part. They would make an effort 
to be there. And each of those young- 
sters would be sure to bring one or 
both parents. So it was. The church 
was packed. It became another op- 
portunity to bring the Gospel message 
to people. There are other special 
occasions when some service might 
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be planned. In each of them the chil- 
dren should have a part, no matter 
how small it may be — singing a hymn 
with the class, a recitation, merely 
marching in procession—but some- 
thing. Prior to the actual participa- 
tion in such a service there should be 
periods of preparation. It creates in- 
terest and enthusiasm and makes it 
possible for the child to actually con- 
tribute something to the service. It 
makes it seem important to him. It 
helps rouse the desire to bring his 
parents. But be sure, nevertheless, to 
specifically invite that parent by word 
of mouth through the child as well 
as by the written word. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE IS CHECKED 

In each of the classrooms of our 
school is a large chart hanging from 
the wall, marked off in large squares 
and labeled “church attendance.” It 
stands in view of all. No one can 
miss it. The names of all the children 
in the class are written on the chart. 
Every Monday morning the roll is 
called and a check made of the 
church attendance of the youngster. 
Those who were present in church 
have the proper square opposite their 
name colored in brilliant red. The 
developing pattern is most interesting 
indeed and becomes quite an incen- 
tive to attend church. For some of 
the youngsters there is a line of empty 
squares. Sooner or later a red one will 
appear among the white. A child will 
not continually be content to be 
among those who never attend church 
unless Sunday church attendance is 
a rarity among his classmates. If it is, 
the school had better take stock of 
its religious program and depth of its 
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spiritual life. Furthermore, what sort 
of impression do you think those 
white squares will make on the visit- 
ing parent of the youngster involved, 
especially if the child himself calls 
attention to it, which indeed is quite 
probable. This is one means among 
many of taking a church-attendance 
count, which we feel is important. 
It also becomes another technique 
which could be used in seeking to 
gain and keep the unchurched child 
for the church. 


THE CHURCH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 

A school or church library is an- 
other helpful technique to reach the 
same goal. If this idea is adopted, we 
suggest that such a library, however 
small at the start, be patterned after 
the public library with a regular sys- 
tem of withdrawal. It should contain 
books for all ages, adults as well as 
youngsters. Why adults? Because in 
seeking to win the child you must also 
win the parent. The library should be 
open and accessible at all times and 
at all functions of the church. Clear, 
concise instructions for a self-service 
withdrawal system must be in plain 
sight. Should a youngster lead his 
parents into the library nook and 
seek a book, it must be possible for 
the parent to easily check it out, with- 
out fuss, or he will lose interest. The 
parent (and we are speaking espe- 
cially of the unchurched one), who 
undoubtedly will exhibit a bit of sur- 
prise as well as interest in a school- 
maintained library which includes 
books for him also, may be inclined 
to draw one out for himself. Books 
available should be of a religious na- 
ture or teach an obvious moral. In- 
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cluded in the listing of books might 
be church history, biographies of re- 
ligious leaders, and related subjects. 
A book or two may not find its way 
back and you may have to chalk it up 
to loss; but if you have brought some- 
one closer to the church, is it not well 


worth the price of the book? 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER 
CONVINCES CHILD 

Possibly you feel we are wander- 
ing somewhat off the subject when 
we make references to the parent, but 
remember that the experiences of a 
child are not isolated or separated 
from those of adults. They live in 
a world surrounded and filled with 
adults. Some of the most educative 
functions grow out of the fact that 
the child does not live in an isolated 
life but actually participates in the 
activities of adult life.1° The opposite 
must be true also. Adults set the cir- 
cumstances in which children live and 
guide their behavior patterns;11 hence 
they too must be included in our dis- 
cussion. 

“The teacher is the key in child 
evangelism.” 2 To be sure, parental 
responsibility comes first. But what 
hope of winning the child of an un- 
churched home if we leave it up to 
the parents? The teacher does indeed 
play a most significant role. And in 
this role, to quote Mr. Archibald 
again, the “teacher's personality is the 
greatest factor in winning a scholar to 
Christ”;1* and, we might add, an im- 


10 Elliott, p. 58. 
11 Tbid., p. 226. 
12 Archibald, NTE, p. 122. 
13 Jbid., p. 123. 
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portant factor also in keeping him in 
the church. It goes without saying 
that the Christian day school teacher 
must be a Christian by conviction. 
The strength of our school system 
“lies not in the number of schools but 
in the fact that every teacher and 
administrator must be a believer in 
Christianity. No one can teach or 
supervise who does not meet the doc- 
trinal requirements of the Synod.” 14 
Lip service, however, is not enough. 
The spirit of God must live in the 
teacher in a manner that is obvious 


to the child. 


DEVOTED TEACHER SHOWS 
INTEREST IN CHILD 

The fruit of the spirit is “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. ... If we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit.” (Gal. 5: 
22-24.) “Be ye doers of the Word and 
not hearers only.” One of the strong- 
est urges in the child is the love urge. 
He seeks the warmth, comfort, ap- 
proval, recognition, and inspiration of 
affection. He looks for this first in his 
parents but then also in his teacher. 
He measures God by the amount of 
love received. Certainly he should re- 
ceive love from his teacher in a Chris- 
tian day school. A harsh teacher will 
make it difficult for him to love God 
or the church.!® 

Lack of affection, little interest in 
the youngster or the work (no matter 
how well concealed), impatience in 
dealing with him, grumbling, dissatis- 


faction, evidence of personal pride, 


14 Edwin H. Rian, p. 203. 
15 Thompson, p. 39. 
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which always subordinates everything 
else to the elevation of one’s self, 
odious comparisons, etc., each one of 
these elements will go a long way in 
losing the child. They never gain him. 
The devoted teacher will show a 
genuine interest in the unchurched 
child, perhaps even give him special 
consideration such as the Master ac- 
corded the one lost sheep. He will 
avoid any remarks that will hurt the 
child. He will seek every way pos- 
sible to ingratiate himself with the 
unchurched child. A devoted teacher 
can be a most effective factor in win- 
ning the youngster.’® 


TEACHER TAKES INTEREST 
IN EACH CHILD 

The teacher should take a personal 
interest in each child in the class and 
lead the youngster to realize it. The 
teacher may note the child’s likes and 
dislikes, his hobbies and special in- 
terests, and occasionally inquire about 
the latter. There may be occasion 
during the course of the school day 
to call upon the youngster to share 
some of his knowledge with his class- 
mates. In following a hobby he will 
have acquired information not known 
to the others. Think of what this can 
mean to the unchurched child, espe- 
cially in building up interest in the 
school and church which operates it. 
A word of congratulation on the 
child’s birthday, especially if he has 
said nothing about it, will please him 
immensely and show him you are in- 
terested in him. An occasional in- 
quiry about the family and activities 
at home helps toward developing the 


16 Archibald, EsC, p. 52. 
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feeling of “belonging,” which is es- 
sential in keeping the child. Beware, 
however, of singling out any one or 
few children as special pets, particu- 
larly the children of members of the 
congregation. It is done all too fre- 
quently. And don't think that the 
other children do not notice it. Don’t 
think that the child from an un- 
churched home will ignore it. 


PERSONAL INVITATION 
TO UNCHURCHED 

We have mentioned the matter of 
arranging special church services and 
other functions at the church with 
a view to bringing together the un- 
churched as well as the churched. We 
take it for granted that an invitation 
will go out to those people. Let me 
warn you, don’t take it for granted. 
A very obvious and simple yet often 
forgotten technique in winning and 
keeping the unchurched is just this 
simple invitation. John W. Cowan in 
his book New Youth Evangelism tells 
how a man widely known over the 
nation today says that he was won to 
Christ by a youth of his own age. 
The most powerful influence over his 
life at any one time was that of a boy 
schoolmate who put his arms about 
him and asked if he wouldn't like to 
go to Sunday school with him. He 
was pleased with the invitation and 
went. He could have gone before. 
He knew where the Sunday school 
was, but he needed to be invited. 
People want to be asked. We too 
often overlook asking others, perhaps 
because it is so simple. How helpful 
if the teacher issues the invitation, 
best of all in person! How much more 
helpful if one of the children does so! 
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MISSION PROJECTS 

To develop this evangelistic spirit 
in the children a program of mission- 
ary projects might be carried on as 
part of the school curriculum. The 
Great Commission of our Lord applies 
also to children. In carrying out such 
a program one of the youngsters 
might be asked to give a brief report 
on some specific mission field of the 
church. It will be necessary for the 
teacher to supply the child with 
source material. That youngster will 
develop an interest in missions and 
will, with guidance from the teacher, 
soon see his own place in a program 
of evangelism. The more he works 
into the program of the church, the 
more he feels that he is a part of it. 
The added value of this technique is 
this, that it once again draws in the 
parent. A classmate who has been 
motivated to invite another to Sun- 
day school may well bring about the 
same effect as that noted above. 
Many a child has been brought to 
Sunday school and eventually won for 
the church because another child has 
asked him. 


INVITE UNCHURCHED CHILD 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 

We have mentioned Sunday school 
purposely because in the eyes of the 
unchurched, I’m sure, the Sunday 
school is considered very definitely 
a program of the church rather than 
the day school. Many of the Protes- 
tant denominations are strong in Sun- 
day school work. Most of them have 
no day schools whatsoever. That must 
be borne in mind, too, in working with 
the unchurched. The youngster at- 
tending Sunday school, we believe, 
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will at first feel closer to the church 
than he would merely by his atten- 
dance in the day school alone. Invite 
him, then, to your Sunday school. Be 
sure to invite the entire family. 


PREPARE THE BIBLE LESSON 


A well-prepared Bible lesson which 
keeps the interest of the child is essen- 
tial in any program of winning chil- 
dren for the church. I do not intend 
to go into the matter of methods in 
presenting the story. I merely wish to 
emphasize the value and the need of 
serious preparation for every lesson 
taught, no matter how familiar it is. 
Unless the teacher is a born spell- 
binder, he can hardly make the story 
live and capture the imagination and 
the interest of the child without 
proper preparation. And this the 
teacher must do to keep that child. 
The problem of winning him is not 
the same as that of instructing him.” 

The child’s attitude toward things, 
and this includes the church-school 
relationship, depends much upon the 
way he feels toward them. 

The person who can capture the 

child’s attention, who can stir him to 

wonder, who can lead him to feel and 
think deeply and intensively, is a per- 
son who, because he loves the child 
and sympathizes with him, is able to 
appeal directly to his interest and to 
lead it out beyond those things with 
which it is ordinarily occupied. I be- 
lieve that too often we pay insufficient 
attention to the importance that feel- 
ing plays in the mental life of the 
child, and in particular to the import- 
ance of the feeling with which cer- 
tain people and certain actions are 
invested as a result of the experiences 
of the early years of life; the feelings 


17 Thompson, p. 36. 
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which are fundamental in connection 
with conceptions of love and duty. 
These feelings and their later develop- 
ment determine the subsequent atti- 
tude toward persons and consequently 
affect profoundly the problem of win- 
ning the child.18 
This rousing of interest can hardly 
be accomplished without proper 
daily preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 


THE WEEKLY DEVOTIONAL NOTE 
TO THE FAMILY 

Most helpful in keeping the un- 
churched child in the church is a tech- 
nique which is used by one teacher in 
one of the schools of our District. 
Every Friday the teacher sends a note 
into the home of every child in the 
class. It is addressed to the family 
and offers suggestions for carrying on 
the family altar and for generally 
enriching the spiritual life of the 
family. The note contains a résumé 
of the Bible lesson taught during the 
week, suggests Scripture lessons for 
meditation, provides a simple prayer, 
includes a hymn verse or two, and 
always an invitation to attend church 
the coming Sunday. The prayer sent 
home might well be one used in open- 
ing devotions at school one day dur- 
ing the week. One of the children 
might memorize it and lead the class 
in devotion. You might well adopt 
the idea as your own. The teacher 
might also aid the unchurched in con- 
ducting family devotions by sending 
along a copy of Portals of Prayer. 
Have the school or church supply 
them for you. 


18 Ibid., p. 38. 
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THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL VISIT 


One of the most valuable tech- 
niques that might be used to win and 
keep the unchurched child is the 
teacher’s personal visit into the home. 
Educators today are stressing the im- 
portance cf this simple technique in 
seeking to aid the child in his de- 
velopment. Home-school relations is 
a fairly new field.!® It is also a most 
important one. Again, the teacher is 
the key person. A paragraph on 
“Home Visitation” states that “teach- 
ers are encouraged to visit in the 
homes of their pupils early in the 
school year in order to gain a better 
understanding of the children under 
their guidance. The number of visits 
will be reported on the monthly re- 
port.” 2° If this home-visitation pro- 
gram is considered important for the 
public school teacher, is it not even 
more so for the Christian day school 
teacher who has the further objective 
of drawing the child to love Christ 
as his Savior and to keep him in the 
fellowship of the church? One could 
hardly question the value of this pro- 
cedure. To be sure, in his daily con- 
tact with the pupil the teacher has 
the finest opportunity for guiding re- 
ligious and moral development. But 
how much can he really learn about 
the religious background of the child 
from his observations of the young- 
ster in class and conversations with 
him at school? Is this information not 
important for proper and effective 
guidance? Where else can he gain 
that knowledge but from his parents 


19 Hymes, EHSR, p. v. 


20 Teacher's Handbook, Arlington County 
Public Schools, 1952—58, p. 52. 
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and from observations of home life. 
Parent-teacher conferences are help- 
ful, but these meetings have little 
time for discussions on religion. How 
valuable, then, the visit in the home! 
The parent is on familiar ground and 
will feel much freer to speak. The 
teacher has the opportunity to observe 
the environment in which the child 
grows up, the home life, the parental 
attitude toward religion. None of this 
can be learned from a meeting of 
a few minutes at school or a casual 
meeting on the street. The informa- 
tion is important. Without it and the 
co-operation from the home the task 
of winning and keeping the child in 
the church is quite difficult. 

The home visit very quickly assures 
the parents that you, the teacher, are 
interested in their child as a specific 
individual. It makes them happy. 
They appreciate the interest shown. 
Parents prize their children. They 
work for them. They care for them. 
They want the best for them. Then 
you come into the home with the in- 
tention and desire to help the young- 
ster along. Your interest seems to go 
beyond the walls of the classroom. 
Can you not see the psychological 
advantage you build up? An old song 
says, “Love me, love my dog.” The 
truth for home-school relations is: 
“Love my child, and I will love 
you.” 21, You have gained a friend. 
The parent then becomes very will- 
ing to co-operate in any way he can 
to aid in the education and training 
of the child. This interest and will- 
ingness then can be channeled more 
easily in the direction of the religious 


21 Hymes, EHSR, p. 15. 
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program of the school. The very fact 
that the child is sent to the school 
indicates acceptance on the part of 
the parent of a program of religion. 
It might be necessary for you to im- 
press upon the parent the importance 
and need of religion in life. And what 
better opportunity have you than dur- 
ing your visit in the home. A second 
and more visits will be even more 
effective. You might eventually lead 
those parents — and the children — to 
think in terms of “our school” and 
“our church.” The feeling of belong- 
ing begins to develop. Remember, it 
is the only church connection they 
have, however weak and thin it 
may be. It is your task as a Christian 
day school teacher to endeavor to 
strengthen that connection and to 
gain those souls for Christ. 

When you are ready to make that 
home visit, don’t just drop in on 
people unannounced, especially if you 
do not know them well. Phone or 
write of the intended visit. Make an 
appointment. Your phone call might 
go something like this: “Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Smith. This is Mr. Jones 
calling. I am Johnny's teacher this 
year. I would like to drop in just to 
say hello and to get acquainted. What 
would be a convenient time for you?” 
Obviously you don't set the time 
yourself without taking the other per- 
son into consideration. Without this 
procedure, or one similar to it, you 
will embarrass someone. This only 
makes it more difficult to gain the in- 
terest and confidence of the parent. 
When easy conversation is ended, 
take leave and go. But do not go 
without extending an invitation to 
come visit the school and attend a 
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church service. This little invitation 
is a most valuable tool in home-school 
relations. Through personal observa- 
tion in class the parent sees exactly 
what goes on and how Johnny is get- 
ting along. The parents want to know 
that, and it aids in strengthening the 
ties to the church that operates the 
school. 
WIN THE PARENT 

Co-operation from the home is most 
important in winning and keeping the 
unchurched child. That means more 
than the word of the parents that they 
have no objections to the religious 
program of the school or the enthu- 
siastic comment that a little religion 
would be good for the child. It means 
more than purchasing a Catechism 
and contributing a few cents each 
week for the weekly church service. 
Actions speak louder than words, 
even to the child. It means gaining 
the adult, too. There can be no more 
effective technique in winning and 
keeping the unchurched child in our 
schools in the church than to win the 
parents. Again and again it has been 
shown that in conserving the young- 
ster for the church we must also win 
the parents. Why should we suppose 
that we can hold a boy or girl to 
Christian character and growth when 
everything taught in the school is 
openly denied and flouted by the 
child’s parents? How can we expect 
to keep the child when the parents 
are indifferent to religion? The fact 
that a youngster graduates from our 
school is no guarantee that he will 
always remain with the church. 
A member of the Board of Christian 
Education of one of our Western Dis- 
tricts well said: “Our experience has 
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been that parochial school children, 
in spite of their training, do not stay 
with the church unless the parents do. 
Sunday school children are just as 
loyal and active if the parents are 
good members. The deciding factor 
is the example of the parents and not 
the parochial school.” 2? We must win 
the parent. And in this program the 
teacher is the most strategic person. 
That home visitation program is in- 
deed valuable because it brings the 
parent into consideration also. Good 
teaching necessitates continuity.”* 
You stay with the problem until you 
master it. The same principle must 
be employed in seeking to win the 
parent and the child. 


THE SCHOOL PAPER 
Varied techniques have been men- 


tioned which the church will find 
helpful in the program of holding 
the unchurched children. We might 
add a few more. There will be many 
others. Why not publish a school 
paper. It need not be an elaborate 
affair. A simple newsletter published 
regularly and frequently will help in 
gaining the interest of the unchurched 
family. It will help especially if the 
youngster’s name appears in the news- 
letter. Tell what goes on in school, 
the stories told the children, reports 
on any trips made, announcements of 
coming events. Use as many names 
as possible. People will look forward 
to it if it is interesting. Include also 
references to the religious program of 
the school and the church. 


22 Gockel, H. W., ed. Today, I (Octo- 
ber 1946), 1. 


23 Hymes, EHSR, p. 86. 
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CONTACT WITH THE HOME 
Something from school should 


reach the home several times a week 
—a lesson written in school, a picture 
drawn by the child, a little personal 
note from the teacher: “Johnny made 
an excellent report today on butter- 
flies. He certainly knows his hobby.” 
“George wrote an excellent paper in 
civics today. He organizes his 
thoughts well.” The note takes but 
a jiffy to write; the effect on the par- 
ent can hardly be measured. 


PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATION 


Most of our schools — perhaps all 
of them — have a Parent-Teacher or- 
ganization or something comparable 
to it. They serve to get parents ac- 
quainted and feeling at home. They 
offer some little opportunity to work 
for the school and learn what goes on. 
The school might adopt the “big 
brother” or “big sister” idea. A mem- 
ber of the congregation with a child 
in the school might “adopt” the par- 
ent of a nonchurch member and make 
it his duty to urge regular attendance 
at PTA and issue an invitation to 
attend church. By the grace of God, 
with proper interest and tact, such 
a member may be instrumental in 
winning that parent for the church. 


BAPTISM OF UNCHURCHED 
CHILDREN 
The records of the school, if prop- 
erly taken, may occasionally reveal 
the fact that a few of the unchurched 
children have never been baptized. 
This ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the pastor. Sometime after 
the opening of school such should be 
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listed and every effort made through 
personal visit with the parents to gain 
consent for the administration of the 
Sacrament. The entire group could 
be invited to the church on one spe- 
cific Sunday and all such children 
baptized. By this means an entire 
family could be drawn into closer 
relationship with Christ and His 
church. 
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Time Marches On. — A note from the 
editor reminds us that the present material 
of this column will appear in the June issue 
of LurHeran Epucation. This announce- 
ment represents an invitation to attempt a 
summary of the year’s activities of the Lu- 
theran Education Association. However, at 
the time of this writing any attempt at an 
annual report would be premature (we be- 
lieve the editors would delete any attempt 
on our part to prescribe how far in advance 
copy for the column must be submitted). 
However, the thought of a summary of the 
year’s activities need not be totally neg- 
lected, for all members of the Lutheran 
Education Association and the National Lu- 
theran Parent-Teacher League will have an 
ideal opportunity to hear of the progress of 
the organizations and to further study the 
projects related to the organizations. Yes, 
our reference is to the forthcoming annual 
conventions of the two organizations. The 
Lutheran Education Association will meet 
for its fourteenth annual convention con- 
currently with the National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League, meeting for its 
fourth time, at River Forest on August 5, 6, 
and 7. 

Using the theme “Train Up a Child,” Lu- 
theran educators and parents will be dis- 
cussing problems related to Christian edu- 
cation. Several features of the 1956 con- 
vention program will provide an adequate 
opportunity for maximum growth by all who 
attend. The convention program provides 
for combined sessions, treating areas where 
both the LEA and the NLPTL have over- 
lapping concern, and it also provides for 
sectional meetings involving the use of 
various media of program procedure. It 
would be appropriate at this time to check 
with your local board of education and the 
executive board of the Parent-Teacher 
League to determine the type of representa- 
tion your parish will have at the con- 
vention. 


You will not want to miss the opening 
address on Sunday, August 5 at 7:00 P. M., 
when Dr. Paul Lange, principal, Lutheran 
High School, St. Louis, Mo., will speak on 
“Building on Basic Principles in Christian 
Education.” We are also looking forward to 
the program of Christian fellowship planned 
for Sunday evening after the opening serv- 
ice. There will be a combined convention 
session on Monday morning, August 6, while 
sectional meetings will be on the schedule 
for Monday afternoon. Monday presentations 
will be made by Mr. Walter H. Hartkopf, 
principal, St. Luke’s Lutheran School, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. Erich F. Brauer, Executive 
Secretary, Board for Parish Education, 
South Wisconsin District; and Rev. Walter 
Riess, Board for Parish Education, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Consult your program for further details 
with respect to the sectional meetings of the 
two organizations. 

If for any reason you do not have a com- 
plete convention folder, please write to LEA, 
Concordia Teachers College, 7400 Augusta 
Street, River Forest, IIl., and the office will 
oblige by return mail. 

On the practical side we repeat that the 
current convention committee has made 
arrangements with the college and the 
executive committee to have all of the ban- 
quet expenses included in the amount of 
$18. This so-called “package deal” will 
include housing, meals, banquet, and regis- 
tration from Sunday evening to Tuesday 
evening. For those not requiring housing 
expenses will be prorated. 

Mail your reservations today to National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League or Lu- 
theran Education Association, Concordia 
Teachers College. Those desiring the $18 
plan must send the full amount with their 
registration. This request becomes necessary 
in order to give you the best possible serv- 
ice and prompt attention upon your arrival. 
Those not requiring housing should remit a 
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registration fee of $3.00 and an additional 
$3.00 for each banquet reservation desired. 

We repeat our recognition of the work 
done by Rev. Paul Roeder, chairman of the 
convention committee, and his associates, 
Dr. Arthur Miller, Mr. Armin Meyermann, 
Dr. Waldemar Link, Mrs. Lucille Klaas, and 
Mr. Don Behnken. Congratulations for a 
job well done. 


It Happened Again.— Our parish staff 
of the month is — — St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church and School, Sheboygan, Wis. Recent 
correspondence to the financial secretary re- 
veals that Rev. Emanuel Malkow and the 
entire staff at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
have joined the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation through a blanket subscription. The 
principal of St. Paul’s School is Mr. Law- 
rence Rush. The staff members are Mr. Ar- 
thur Preuss, Mr. Harold Krueger, Mrs. Fred 
Ehler, Mrs. Carl Mandel, Mrs. Donald 
Schulze, Mrs. Isabelle Karsteadt, Mrs. Lillie 
Fick, and two unnamed teachers. Who is 
next in line? 

The 1956 Yearbook. — Readings in the 
Lutheran Philosophy of Education is cur- 
rently at the publisher, and once again the 
Lutheran Education Association would like 
to continue the practice of listing the cur- 
rent members of the organization in the 
current yearbook. For that reason Walter 
Vahl, financial secretary, suggests that all 
persons interested in having their names 
associated with the 1956 yearbook should 
have their memberships activated before 
June 1, 1956. Any applications for mem- 
bership after June 1 will be accepted with 
thanks, but we shall not be able to accom- 
modate said individuals in the current 
yearbook roster. 

To Fill a Need. — Drs. Bickel and Sur- 
burg of Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr., are to be congratulated on a job 
well done in providing the literature of the 
church with the volume Readings in the 
Lutheran Philosophy of Education. The 
introductory chapter by Dr. Surburg en- 
titled “The Development of a Philosophy of 
Christian Education in The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod Between 1838 and 1955” 
includes several rather provocative state- 
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ments. An excerpt of his introduction will 
provide an illustration. 


Edwin Rian, Vice-President of Trinity 
University, in his book Christianity and 
American Education (1949), asserted 
that “without question the most elabo- 
rate and complete system of education 
among Protestants is that devised and 
supported by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States.” He claims that the Missouri 
Synod has about ten per cent of its chil- 
dren in Christian day schools, which 
equals the proportion of students per 
membership in the schools of the Roman 
Catholic school system. He, furthermore, 
alleges that the strength of the Missouri 
Synod is found in the fact “that every 
teacher and administrator must be a be- 
liever in Christianity.” 

The weaknesses, however, of the Mis- 
souri Synod’s education system, accord- 
ing to the same Christian educator, are 
failure to provide textbooks, and the lack 
of an integrated philosophy of education. 
While there are some textbooks for the 
elementary grades, no provision has been 
made for high schools. In the field of 
higher education, textbooks for the col- 
lege level do not exist. In comparison 
with the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Missouri Synod does not possess a book 
such as A Catholic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, by Redden and Ryan. 

The criticism of Rian was true that 
the Missouri Synod in 1949 has not pro- 
duced a well-rounded and detailed ar- 
ticulation of every aspect of the educa- 
tional process as the American scene 
presents it today. However, a number of 
years before Rian made the observation 
of the non-existence of a detailed state- 
ment of a Lutheran philosophy of educa- 
tion, a committee had been appointed to 
deal with the problem of formulating a 
Lutheran philosophy of education. Be- 
tween 1937—1949 a number of formu- 
lations setting forth briefly the essence 
of a Lutheran philosophy of education 
had appeared. Educators like Schilke, 
Haentschel, Bretscher, Rein, Neeb, Stell- 
horn, Kretzmann, Amt, and others called 
the attention of their fellow Lutheran 
educators to the basic principles that 
ought to underline a Lutheran philosophy 
of education. 

The non-existence of a complete and 
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comprehensive educational philosophy in 
writing, however, should not lead to the 
inference that The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod was without a philosophy 
of education, at least covering the es- 
sential and important areas of the edu- 
cational field. The purpose of this intro- 
ductory essay will be to show how from 
the beginning of the history of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, an 
educational philosophy existed on the 
essentials of education and that the scope 
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ing the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

In tracing the historical development 
of the educational philosophy of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, the 
division adopted by the Fourth Year- 
book of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, which classified its history into 
the following periods, will be utilized: 
namely, 1. 1838—1847, the period of or- 
ganization; 2. 1847—1864, the period of 
planting; 3. the period of expansion; 


4, 1894—1914, the period of assimila- 
tion; and 5. 1914—1947, the period of 
integration. 


of this educational philosophy was ex- 
tended in the course of time under the 
impact of educational developments dur- 


Summoned to Rest 


Wriu1am C. H. RENNER, emeritus, Woodburn, Ind., on December 7, 1955, in his 
79th year. He had served for 33 years as teacher in the following Lutheran schools: 
St. John’s, Bay City, Mich.; Trinity, Hebron (Friedensau), Nebr.; Williamsburg, Iowa; 
St. John’s, Decatur, Ind.; Immanuel, Courtland, Minn; Christ, Woodburn, Ind.; St. John’s, 
Farmers Retreat, Ind. 


Emi H. Kroun, emeritus, Walla Walla, Wash., on December 11, 1955, at the age 
of 80. At the time of his retirement in 1943 he had taught for fifty years in Lutheran 
schools at Evansville, Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; New Palestine, Ind.; and Marysville, Ohio. 


Joun H. Dreier, emeritus, St. Joseph, Mich., on December 15, 1955, at the age of 69. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for 43 years at mission schools in Culbertson, Arapahoe, 
and Newman Grove, Nebr.; then in Jacob, Ill.; and from 1914 till his retirement in 1951 
at Trinity School in St. Joseph, Mich. 


Wiiu1aM F. Preuss, Seymour, Ind., on December 23, 1955, at the age of 68. He had 
served for more than 48 years as teacher in Lutheran schools at Bridgeport, Conn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Chicago, Ill; La Grange, Ill.; and Seymour, Ind. —at the last charge for 
35 years. 


Martin Aucust RENKEN, Norfolk, Nebr., on January 1, 1956, at the age of nearly 54. 
He had served for more than thirty years as teacher in the following congregations: 
St. John’s in York, Pa.; Zion in St. Paul, Minn.; and Christ in Norfolk, Nebr. In his last 
charge he also functioned as director of music. 


Witu1aM J. FRANK, emeritus, Leonia, N. J., on January 31, 1956, at the age of 87. 
He had taught for 42 years in Lutheran schools at Brooklyn, N. Y.; York, Pa.; and New 
York City (St. Matthew’s). In 1930 he had retired. 


Epwarp A. Ritzmann, Lodi, Calif., on February 9, 1956, at the age of 74. For 32 years 
he had served as teacher in Lutheran schools in Jackson, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Klinger, 
Iowa; Addison, Ill.; and Lodi, Calif. After his resignation from the teaching profession 
in 1933, he continued to serve until recently as organist at his last charge, St. Peter’s in Lodi. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John Choitz, John W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, Paul Roeder, Alfred F. Schmie- 
ding. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE MIND AT EASE. By Alfred Doerffler. St. Louis: Concordia, 1955. 131 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

The importance of being an individual is recognized by all freedom loving people 
throughout the world. It is our personal relationship to God which sets “an absolute value 
on the dignity of every human being.” This is especially true in times of suffering, when 
we are ill at ease and weighed down with disquieting fears. We are then called upon 
individually to face the issues of life in the light of eternity. 

The Mind at Ease is written by a pastor who through the years has been close to people 
and who thoroughly understands how devastating the burdened conscience can be. Using 
the Psalmist as a guide to point the way to healing and peace of mind, Pastor Doerfller 
brings consoling meditations, each consisting of a Scripture verse drawn from the Psalms, 
a brief meditation, and a closing prayer. A special section of prayers for the sickroom 
appears at the close of the book. 

To have the mind at ease, to possess inner peace of soul, is, indeed, a wonderful 
blessing. The children of the world pay millions in search of it and still do not find it. 
God offers this peace of mind free of charge through Jesus Christ, the Savior. In His 
holy Word, God explains this peace of His, which passeth all understanding. The Mind 
at Ease aids in better appreciating what Jesus tells us— “Come unto Me .. . and I will 
give you rest.” 

We recommend the book to all, especially the troubled at heart. Troublesome expe- 
riences come to all God’s children. When they come to you, you will appreciate 
The Mind at Ease. Use the book the next time you call upon members ill at ease. You 
will bring a blessing to them and retain sufficient for yourself to share with others. 

Rene 


EDUCATION 


EVANGELISM IN THE SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL. By Kenneth L. Cober. Phil- 
adelphia: The Judson Press, 1955. 95 pages. 50 cents. 

Under the above title the author discusses important phases of the effective functioning 
of a Sunday school teacher. The following titles of chapters indicate the scope of the 
author’s presentation: Recruiting and Retaining Pupils, The Cultivation of Fellowship, The 
Great Realities, Teaching for a Verdict, At Home in the Church. 
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The entire presentation is from the functional point of view — what the consecrated 
and efficient teacher does. Another appealing feature is the interspersing of teachers’ 
experiences. 

The book has been prepared for the Year of Baptist Achievement and stresses particu- 
larly the Christian teaching program of that denomination. The author is a Baptist pastor 
and executive director of the Division of Education in Home, Church, and Community 
for the Board of Education and Publication. 

An occasional Baptist slant will be noted. For example, on page 85 the statement is 
made that Jesus was baptized by immersion, which, of course, is merely a conjecture and 
not an actual record in Holy Writ. Aside from an occasional sectarian tint, the book will 
be found stimulating reading by any Sunday school teacher interested in utilizing his 
opportunities toward greater efficiency in the most important work in the church. 

T.K. 


THE CHURCH DAY CAMP. By La Donna Bogardus. Division of Christian Education. 
National Council of Churches of Christ, Chicago, 1956. 46 pages. 60 cents. 

This is a very practical manual dealing with a relatively new development, the church 
day camp. It is prepared for those who have had little or no experience in camping. 
Its value lies in the very detailed suggestions which it gives. 

A list of minimum essentials is given. Chapters deal with the day-camp movement, 
a suggested day-camp program, the responsibilities of leaders, preparing leaders, health 
and safety in camp, and financial aspects of the camp. The appendix provides a detailed 
bibliography and suggestions for outdoor cooking. 

The pamphlet is well done. The suggestions are practical. A great many precautions 
are given so that common mistakes may be avoided. The teacher planning a day camp 
would probably want to use a different approach to the religion program than that sug- 
gested, but he should have no difficulty in working out a satisfactory religion program 
of his own. J. W. K. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. By William Graham Cole. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pages xiv and 329. $4.00. 


In this book, Cole presents a study of interpretations of sex from Bible times to the 
present. The author gives evidence of a wide theological understanding. He writes from 
a Protestant point of view. 

The book first presents the findings and interpretations, with reference to sex, as taught 
by Jesus and Paul. It then proceeds to an analysis of the point of view of St. Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Council of Trent, Luther, Calvin, contemporary Catholicism, and 
contemporary Protestantism. The second part of the study is concerned with the findings 
of Freud and contemporary psychoanalysis, the latter being represented by Karen Horney, 
Franz Alexander, and Sandor Rado. Part Three is entitled “A Critical Reconstruction of 
Christian Interpretations of Sex.” 

From time to time Cole refers to a dualism concept which he holds came from Hellenistic 
sources as against naturalism. He generally rejects dualism, which he defines as the flesh 
being evil, while the spirit “soars above the sordid demands of the body.” Naturalism is 
defined as “a positive and accepting attitude toward the physical, material world.” (Cf. 
p. 3f.) 

This reviewer agrees that if the body is considered evil and the spirit good, our think- 
ing in sex matters is almost sure to arrive at a cultism which is not in agreement with the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul. 


In the section on reconstruction the author at times skirts dangerous issues, but in the 
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fina] analysis he arrives at a fairly safe position. The main issue in question is the fact 
(or at least statistical findings) that so many in our day have departed in sex practices 
from what the Christian Church teaches. 

If, because so many people transgress the present moral code, some hold that our moral 
codes should be changed, this reviewer suggests, let them be specific in their proposals. 
The present beating around the bush is getting tiresome. The Christian Church has for 
ages said where it stands; so its position is always open season for those who do not agree. 

If, then, we have before us specific proposals for a new moral code, the church will, 
of course, examine them on a doctrinal basis. It will go beyond that. As rational beings 
we had better not throw away the old before we know if the new will hold together. And 
here anthropological studies of primitive behaviorisms will be of little help. 

In the meantime the church needs to clarify its position in the present social situation. 
In that Cole’s study will be of distinct value. A.F.S. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


TEACHING WORLD UNDERSTANDING. Edited by Ralph C. Preston. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 207 pages. $3.95. 


Understanding the world is an educational objective which is being increasingly stressed 
today; and its importance must be recognized by every alert teacher. Not only must 
adults be made conscious of this need in order that world peace may be established and 
maintained, but children should as early as possible learn that people, regardless where 
they live, are dependent on people in other parts of the world. A casual overview of 
their food and clothing, their toys, and the furnishings of their homes will illustrate 
this fact. 

This volume presents an excellent. discussion of teaching world relationships to our 
youth, that is, their dependence on and sympathetic understanding of people in various 
parts of the world. The scope of the discussion includes the elementary and secondary 
school levels. It presents an excellent combination of objectives and techniques. It is the 
joint work of eight specialists in the field, including the editor of the book, who is a well- 
known writer in the area of social studies instruction. 

Since teaching the social studies is a vitally important phase of the curriculum both 
in elementary and secondary schools, this book will be found stimulating by grade school 
and high school teachers. The book is a credit to the Quakers. It was developed from 
a study sponsored by the Friends Peace Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
of the Religious Society of Friends. TOK. 


SOCIOLOGY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY: URBAN AND RURAL PATTERNS. By Edmund S. Brunner and 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 601 pages. $6.00. 

A sociology textbook for college students, Its distinctive feature is a combination of 
urban and rural sociology, which one does not find in a text for a course in introductory 
sociology. 

While the book is not intended to serve as a basic text for either a course in urban 
sociology or in rural sociology, it integrates these two in its analysis of various aspects 
of American community life. 

The book provides study aids which instructors and students will appreciate. Each 
chapter is followed by interesting study aids. Instead of the customary questions, projects 
for research and discussion are listed, each in the form of a Do and Discuss directive. 
Supplementary readings are appended to each chapter. Besides its more than thirty 
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graphs, the book is illustrated with about one hundred interesting halftones, many of 


them full-page. 
The volume is especially adapted for students who take but one course in sociology. 
T.K. 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE. By Victor C. Smith and B. B. Vance. Chicago: Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 737 pages. 

This is an excellent general science text, very comprehensive and well done. It is 
intended for use in the eighth and ninth grades. To this reviewer it appears it would be 
most useful in a ninth-grade general science course. However, it certainly could be used 
to good advantage as a supplementary reference for science work in the seventh and eighth 
grades. It should have considerable appeal to the gifted and interested student in these 
grades, and it is written in such a way as to excite his interest and stimulate him to do 
even more reading in the field of science. 

There are a few statements which are not quite accurate and some things which might 
be improved. It is doubtful that ultraviolet radiation is beneficial, as is implied on page 214. 
The importance of germicidal lamps in controlling disease is probably not as great as is 
indicated on page 223. It is to be regretted that the method of artificial respiration illus- 
trated on page 601 is not the method currently accepted and recommended. 

In dealing with biology and geology the book uses an evolutionary approach. This is 
not reason for rejecting it; indeed it is probably good to encourage students to read 
material of this sort and then discuss and evaluate it under the direction of the teacher. 

The book is organized around six units: matter, energy, life, earth, man, and inventions. 
Each of these is divided into three chapters. A great many activities are suggested, most 
of which can be performed with simple materials. Some more complicated experiments 
are suggested as teacher demonstrations. A series of study tests are suggested in each 
chapter. Oral reports are also suggested. Many of the principles used in the arrangement 
of the book are based on the latest research findings. 

The pictures and illustrations are excellent, and there are a great many of them. Many 
of the legends of these pictures and illustrations ask questions which direct the student’s 
attention to an important scientific principle. J. W.K. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


“CHILDREN NEED TO WRITE.” By Mildred A. Dowson. Elementary English, February 
1956, pages 80—83. 


“A well-known supervisor of language arts once said to me, ‘Be sure that you tell 
teachers to have their pupils write something every day. That’s the only way that children 
can learn to write. It may be for only five minutes in a creative-expression period; it may 
be an answer to a question in history; it may be a news item in the school paper. But do 
urge the teachers to have the children write.’” 

Writing can be classified as practice (to accomplish some task or to meet some responsi- 
bility) and personal (to respond to some social situation or to express the inner emotions 
in an imaginative story, a bit of verse, a critical editorial, or a chuckle-inducing essay). 

Let children share through writing, also. j-G. 


“LISTENING THROUGH LEARNING.” By Edna Lue Furness. Peabody Journal of 
Education, January 1956, pages 212—216. 

The author begins by tracing historically the importance attached to listening as a means 

of receiving an education. The world’s great teachers, among them Jesus and Socrates, 

used speech and listening as their method of teaching. With the invention of the printing 
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press, listening gradually gave way to reading. In our day and age the radio and the sound- 
motion picture have again, at least to some extent, restored the ear to its former pre- 
eminence. 

Although today we put much stress on reading, which is appeal through the eye, com- 
parisons have been made between the effectiveness of auditory and visual impressions on 
the mind. Studies have shown that young children up to Grade Five learn more from 
listening to material read to them than from reading it themselves. According to another 
study which was concerned with whether college students learned more from listening to 
a lecture or from reading the same material, it was found that after a lapse of time listen- 
ing was equal to reading. Effective listening implies hearing with attention and under- 
standing. 

Even though all investigators do not agree in their findings regarding the effectiveness 
of these two methods of learning, the author points to the undeniable fact that listening 
is an important way of learning and that a teacher is fully justified saying to his pupils 
or students, “Listen, and you may learn.” 

The article is thought-provoking. It raises the question: Is there a danger in our modem 
education that the telling or story method is considered an outworn and outmoded teaching 
procedure and that the visual and reading approaches should become its substitutes? If you 
are tempted to share that point of view, by all means read this article. eke 


“SCHOOL RESEARCH IN READING.” By E. W. Dolch. Elementary English, February 
1956, pages 76-—80. 

Professor Emeritus Dolch points out six precautions that should be taken when research 
on reading is carried on by a school or school system. 

1. Compare “equal teachers” working equally hard. 

The teacher who uses the method is more important than the method used. Therefore 
superior teachers working especially hard with new methods and materials compared 
with “usual teachers doing usual work” won’t give accurate information on either the 
materials that are used or on the method which is used. 

2. Compare pupils of equal natural ability and equal home influences. 

Results from favored schools will not reflect accurately the status of all pupils in 
a community. 

3. Compare only equal schooltime and emphasis. 

Better results always can be gotten when a campaign is on. How much time and 
enthusiasm is normally given to a subject. 

4. Watch carefully size of class. 

More time is given pupils in small classes. A small class helps the teacher control 
attention and gain class unity. 

5. Beware of misleading averages. 

' Has the whole class improved? Study the individual scores, especially at the lower end. 

6. Watch for unmeasured results. 

A test can’t measure teacher morale or class morale. A test doesn’t tell you that 


a child likes to read. jG: 


“WE WRITE TO OUR FAVORITE AUTHORS.” By Mary E. Caber. Elementary English, 
February 1956. Pages 89, 90. 
In connection with Children’s Book Week, the children from one grade wrote to 
their favorite authors and then displayed the answers with the books. 
Addresses can be gotten from the publishers. 
It stimulates an interest in good books and leaves the impression that authors are 


human beings. J.C. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 


Meeting of the Board of Assignments at the Lutheran Building 
St. Louis, Mo., April 24—25, 1956 


Calls for Men Graduates 


Number of ‘calls received —— = SD 

NOY RULLCr E00 in eta 5 

Calls for considetation 167 

Assioned« to; candidates == Se 

To women graduates 2 ee 2 

To men students eS Ss ana ee ee 6 

TOa~womanistudent 20 2 ee 1 

Total calls,assigned: |: 8 00h o8 a ee 143 

Calls nou Milled pi. 20 2 cto ol ne ee eee 24 

Men Graduates 

River Forest, 84; Seward, 56 _... ee Cti«d‘AO 

SWVC chr wy nig ee Se ees ee eee 3 

Placed on student list ee 1 

Considered for placement: See 5 ee eee 136 

Assigned to calls or requests for candidates __...___..... 134 

Placed ‘in: temporary ‘pesitions a ee 

Total candidates assigned... 24 355 a ee ee - 136 
Applications for Women Graduates 

Applications received, including those with a woman 

graduate as first choice, and alternates for calls —______. 388 

Withdrawn. or duplicates ee ee ee 

Considered "for asmenmient ag acme ie 354 

Assigned to women graduates 8-100 

POs CORUICAUBS 2. 5 de ihc Sia ee ck nto ee 2 

Aoustadente sot eu eee ee 121 

‘Total applications: assigned cc ene tee 223 

Applications not filed oceania eee a 131 

Women Graduates 

PUL Very EH OLESt 171s) SG WAT Cl go reese (A 

LO TPE TAA GAN ea 9 ATE 1 

Considered for placement eis Se Cairne age > 103 

Assigned to woman graduate applications «100 

Placed.in: candidate: positions <0 5 oe 

Placed'in: student .posltions <2. a 1 

Total women graduates assigned eles ee 103 
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Applications for Students and Winfield Graduates 


Number of applications received —_ ee tdo 
Withdrawn 22233 22 Ste reece eee lst T 
Comeidered for:assignment: 2228 Se ve 128 
prastemocntosuicentsme 6 oe tbe ee 75 
ibareuwoudm cracuater so 2 Se ee 1 
Motel appucations assigned: 1125. st ees ee Pe 76 
Rip veds apoucations (jo. 22... ite pears ee eke 52 
Students and Winfield Graduates 
Men Students: River Forest (1 added, 1 withdrawn) .. 29 
Seward ea 60 o Rew eed eee Ss 37 
Women students: River Forest (3 withdrawn) 30 
Sewardt; iets 2). et ae ee 39 
Concordia, eae eee 2g 
Edmonton? 222 ee eee I 
Fort Wayne (1 withdrawn) -_____. ey | 
Portland (1 withdrawn) — 8 
St. Paul (4 withdrawn) _...._.__- ss 34 128 
Wanita craduatce. 2.0 Ta ee ee to Bis: 
shotalWayailable wees ee a Fae he See ee ee 203 
Assigned. to student positions —..- 2 1S 
plo meaih positiOus, sort es ee eee 7. 
To woman graduate positions —-_»_-» 121 
Soria td eC Bees seks es a eee ee 203 
SUMMARY 
‘otalrcalls for consideration) 222.8 5 OS ee 167 
Total applications for women graduates considered 354 
Total applications for others considered _..______--_-_-. «128 649 
(Candidates available: wast. 136 
Women graduates’ available. _____-____._____ 7 108 
Othersbavailab lcm ee ees 203 *449, 
Fetal saasappled: positions: = eee 207 


* Assigned to other than elementary school positions: 15 
Assigned to elementary schools: 427 


April 27, 1956 A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools 
OUR SEMINARIES Elim Church in Berkeley, Mo. He will 
AND COLLEGES continue on the staff until the close of the 
second semester, at which time he will 

ConcorpDIA SEMINARY assume his new pastoral duties. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Rev. William Danker, chairman of 
Staff Changes. — Mr. Harold Scheibert, the Japan Mission of The Lutheran Church 
instructor of homiletics and liturgics in the — Missouri Synod, has accepted the call to 


Practical Department, has accepted a call to _ the professorship of missions. Pastor Danker 
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at present is studying to complete his work 
for the doctorate in the field of missions at 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. L. C. Wuerffel, Dean of Students, 
has received a call to the presidency of 
Concordia College, Oakland, Calif. 

Rev. Herbert P. Dorn of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been asked to join the faculty as 
assistant librarian. He is at present studying 
library science at Western Michigan Col- 
lege. He will join the staff July 1. 


New Bulletin Board. — A new bronze 
bulletin board, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Trampe, Kirkwood, Mo., in memory of their 
parents, has recently been installed in Wal- 
ther Archway. Also lighted at night, the 
board will display not only the daily bulletin 
and weekly calendar but also a campus map 
and listing of all offices. 

Summer School Workshops. — In addi- 
tion to an expanded curriculum of thirty-six 
courses taught by a staff of twenty-three 
men, Dean A. C. Repp has announced three 
workshops as follows: Institutional Chap- 
lains, July 9—13, under the supervision of 
Dr. H. F. Wind; Confirmation in the Lu- 
theran Church, July 16—20, led by Dr. 
Arthur Repp and Rev. M. A. Haendschke; 
Religious Radio and Television, July 23—27, 
Mr. John Pfitzer, instructor of speech at 
Concordia Seminary, in charge. Write the 
office of public relations for complete in- 
formation. 

Honorary Degrees. — Honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Divinity were conferred by the 
faculty at its commencement exercises on 
June 5 to the following men: Rev. Herman 
W. Gockel, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. Martin H. 
Bertram, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Prof. Paul F. 
Bente, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. Elfred L. 
Roschke, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. George J. 
Meyer, Bristol, Conn.; and Rev. T. W. 
Strieter, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Campus Beautification. — The campus is 
at present in the midst of a beautification 
project for the De Mun area of the campus. 
The project is now in its second phase. The 
first phase, which is already completed, was 
the laying of drainage tile in the wooded 
area directly behind Brohm Hall. At the 
present time, men and machinery are work- 
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ing to improve drainage in the area. 
Twenty-one thousand cubic yards of dirt 
will be hauled to the De Mun area of the 
campus at a cost of about $4,000. 

The beautification project will be com- 
pleted by pruning the trees and adding ad- 
ditional shrubbery wherever necessary. New 
sidewalks will also be laid and signs will 
be erected at the entrances to the campus. 


Brief Items. — Included among semi- 
nary professors speaking out of town re- 
cently were the following: 

Mr. Arthur Piepkorn presented a series 
of five lectures to the pastors of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area on “The Theology of the 
Lutheran Symbols”; Mr. Paul Bretscher par- 
ticipated in the 75th-anniversary banquet of 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, where he 
spoke on “The Christian Philosophy of 
Education”; Mr. Martin Scharlemann ad- 
dressed the Northern Illinois Pastoral Con- 
ference on “The Christian Race”; Mr. Carl 
Meyer presented an essay, “Was Thomas 
Cranmer a Christian Humanist,” at the Cen- 
tral Renaissance Conference, meeting on the 
campus of the University of Kansas in April. 

Mr. Richard Caemmerer served as chair- 
man of the homiletics workshop group at the 
meeting of seminary professors sponsored by 
the Association of Seminary Professors in 
the Practical Field, meeting in June at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo, Calif. 


Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILL. 


Meeting of North Central Association. — 
President Martin L. Koehneke, Dr. Albert 
G. Huegli, and Professor Wilfred F. Kruse 
attended the plenary meeting of the North 
Central Association, which met from April 8 
to 13 at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Departmental meetings of special interest 
to Concordia were held on Wednesday, 
April 11. Topics discussed included pro- 
posed policies on graduate study, accredita- 
tion of programs in teacher education, the 
White House Conference, student compe- 
tence, and bulging enrollments. 

Band Tours. — The Concordia Band, on 
two week-end tours, traveled through Illi- 
nois and Indiana this spring. The band 
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appeared in concerts in the following cities: 
Beecher, Buckley, Centralia, Red Bud, and 
Strasburg, Ill.; and in Columbus, Indianap- 
olis, and Vincennes, Ind. 


Concert by Choir. — The A Cappella 
Choir was heard in a concert at Orchestra 
Hall, Friday, April 13. The sixty-eight-voice 
mixed choir, under the direction of Victor 
Hildner, sang unaccompanied selections 
chosen from four centuries of choral reper- 
toire. A number of contemporary composers 
were also featured. 

_ The choir, which is now in its thirty- 
seventh season, has recently returned from 
a highly successful tour which carried it 
through the states of Illinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The Houston 
Post described the choir’s performance as 
“. . .a concert of brilliance . . . rewarding 
in every particular.” 


Special Service of Dedication and Prayer. 
— Concordia’s 1956 graduates and supply 
teachers received their calls and assign- 
ments in a service of dedication and prayer 
at Grace Church, April 26. President Koeh- 
neke, the speaker, chose as his topic, “God 
Summons Us; for God We Toil.” The Rev. 
F. Dean Lueking, assistant pastor of Grace 
Church, was the liturgist. 

President of Synod Visits Concordia. — 
The faculty had as its guest speaker at a 
dinner meeting Monday, April 30, Dr. John 
W. Behnken, the President of Synod. 

He presented an outline of the important 
matters which will confront the delegates 
who will attend the triennial international 
convention of the Synod to be held in Saint 
Paul, Minn., June 20—30. 

Concordia is petitioning Synod to grant 
additional buildings and the expansion of its 
program to the graduate level. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Choir Tour and Concert. — The A Cap- 
pella Choir returned April 16 from an event- 
ful 3,800-mile concert tour, which included 
Tennessee, Missouri, Georgia, Florida, and 
Kansas. The choir sang its musical program 
to small but highly appreciative audiences. 
The choristers assisted Lutheran pastors in 
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five areas in a canvass effort which covered 
2,500 homes. Sight-seeing tours included 
the Winter Haven Cypress Gardens, where 
the choristers unexpectedly met Senator 
Estes Kefauver. They sang “The Benedic- 
tion” for the campaigning senator. 

The A Cappella Choir, the Concordia 
Singers, and selected soloists, under the 
direction of Prof. Paul Rosel, presented a 
special concert on May 4 of high interest to 
Concordians. The concert featured entirely 
the compositions of Theo. Beck. The all- 
Beck program included four organ compo- 
sitions, three wedding solo selections, two 
choral selections previously programed on 
the A Cappella tour, and a sacred cantata, 
O Sacred Head Now Wounded, never be- 
fore heard publicly. The cantata was per- 
formed with members of the Lincoln 
Symphony. 

Students Contribute to Art Exhibit. — 
Students of Concordia submitted a total of 
100 pieces of art in the 6th annual Nebraska 
church-related college-student art exhibit, 
held at Nebraska Wesleyan University in 
Lincoln, Nebr., April 12—27. 

Student art was rated by attached gold, 
blue, red, and green stars, gold stars being 
the highest award. Of a total of 12 gold 
stars awarded in the exhibit Concordia 
students earned five. Concordia students 
also had 20 blue awards, 50 red awards, and 
20 green awards. 

Talent Festival. — The Seward Walther 
Leaguers again. sponsored Concordia’s 
annual junior talent festival for children of 
Nebraska’s Lutheran elementary and Sun- 
day schools. The festival was scheduled for 
April 28, and a thousand entries were pre- 
pared. Entries included vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, novelty acts, speeches, and 
varied exhibits. 

Interest in Foreign Missions. — Dr. O. H. 
Schmidt, Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Foreign Missions, spoke to the students 
at a special morning convocation, April 18. 

As part of a newly organized mission 
program at Concordia, an illustrated lec- 
ture entitled “Ambition, Action, and Ac- 
tuality” was presented by Dr. Schmidt; also 
in the evening to the large student group of 
Walther Leaguers. He used slides from his 
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many survey trips to the Orient and Pacific 
Mission areas. 


Staff Members at Conventions. — Willa 
Koenig, registrar at Concordia, Seward, 
attended the National Convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions officers in Detroit, 
Mich., April 16—20. Over 800 college offi- 
cers attended this national meeting. 

Prof. R. P. Marxhausen was the guest lec- 
turer at the April 13 meeting of the Lu- 
theran Regional Teachers Conference in 
Kansas City, Mo. He spoke on new media 
in elementary art. Mr. Marxhausen has at- 
tracted national recognition. Only recently 
his articles on the use of toy balloons and 
pie plates appeared in leading art maga- 
zines and School Art, a magazine for teach- 
ers of children’s arts. He has been invited 
to submit similar articles for the Grade 
Teacher. Bond, the official publication of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood, featured his 
front-page cover design of the Easter scene. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


Accepts Position in St. Louis. — Professor 
Walter Hansen, head of the classics depart- 
ment at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
and member of the faculty since 1918, has 
accepted a position in the editorial depart- 
ment of Concordia Publishing House in 
St. Louis and will move to St. Louis this 
summer. 

Death Strikes Into Faculty. — Mrs. Wal- 
ter Herrling, wife of Professor Herrling of 
the Fort Wayne faculty, died on April 10 
and was buried in Greenlawn Memorial 
Park. She was the daughter of Dr. Martin 
Luecke, former president of Concordia Col- 
lege. 

Franzmann to Speak at Commencement. 
— Prof. Martin Franzmann of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, will be the commence- 
ment speaker at the graduation exercises to 
be held June 3 for the college graduates. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Diamond Anniversary Service. — Activi- 


ties marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Concordia. College reached a climax in a 
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mass jubilee service in the college gym- 
nasium on April 22. The festival sermon 
was delivered by Dr. Arnold H. Grumm of 
Fargo, N. Dak., Vice-President of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod and a 
1912 alumnus of Concordia. President Wal- 
ter W. Stuenkel was in charge of the service. 
The college chorus sang under the direction 
of Mr. Harold E. Albers. Mr. A. W. Kowert 
served as organist. Two student trumpeters, 
Edward Meier and William Stevens, assisted 
in accompanying the singing of hymns. 

Dr. Grumm based his sermon on 2 Cor. 
5:14-21 and spoke on “Possessing a Great 
Heritage.” “Our spiritual heritage,” he said, 
“is more precious than gold or uranium or 
iron ore.... Here is God taking the gleam- 
ing white righteousness of Christ and im- 
puting it to men. ... This is a dynamic, 
explosive religion and heritage. It is the 
heritage of grace that is exhilarating and 
uplifting. . . . This heritage offers men 
PEACE which only God can give... . By 
the grace of God, Concordia today still has 
this heritage, and the world, seeking for se- 
curity in its day of fear, is inclined to listen 
more readily to the great gift of God Con- 
cordia can still offer today. . . . Are we 
ready to go forward and in an even greater 
measure possess this heritage? Boldness in 
witnessing to the great heritage that is ours, 
rising to even greater heights today than in 
the past to possess this heritage by pre- 
serving it in all its glory and by giving it to 
millions whom it can bless — this should be 
our ongoing program.” 

The anniversary motto, “Preparing Am- 
bassadors of Peace,” was placed in large 
white letters against a blue background over 
the gymnasium stage. After the service a 
reception was held in the new student union 
of Pritzlaff Hall. 


Fourth Academic Convocation. — “As- 
pects of a Christian Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” were discussed by Dr. Paul M. 
Bretscher of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., on April 11. His address was the prin- 
cipal feature of the last in a series of four 
academic convocations scheduled to observe 
Concordia’s seventy-fifth anniversary. Ap- 
proximately 150 persons, including leading 
educators from the Milwaukee area, at- 
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tended the meeting and the banquet pre- 
ceding the lecture. 

“Every philosophy is oriented toward 
some ultimate reality,” said Dr. Bretscher. 
“According to idealists, that reality is mind, 
reason, ideals. For naturalists it is something 
altogether within the realm of nature and 
experience. A Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation is oriented toward Christ. 

“In our day,” Dr. Bretscher continued, 
“there exists a widespread recognition of the 
reality of God. What is happening, how- 
ever, is that for most people God has be- 
come the most unreal and impersonal of all 
realities, at best no more than energy written 
with a capital E. A Christian philosophy of 
education is Christian in the sense that it 
confesses the God-in-Christ to be the final 
Reality.” 

Introducing the speaker, President Stuen- 
kel mentioned that Dr. Bretscher was a 
member of Concordia’s graduating class of 
1912. Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, chairman of 
the Anniversary Academic Committee, was 
in charge of the banquet and of the meeting. 


Regional Conference. — A regional con- 
ference of faculty members serving Mid- 
western synodical institutions was held at 
Concordia on May 4 and 5. The following 
institutions sent representatives: Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill.; Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn. The after- 
noon sessions on May 5 were attended also 
by representatives from Northwestern Col- 
lege, Watertown, Wis. 

The entire program was under the direc- 
tion of a special committee. Prof. J. H. 
Gienapp served as chairman of the commit- 
tee and was in charge of the sessions. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“The Place of the Liberal Arts in the Train- 
ing of Professional Workers for the Church.” 
A detailed report will be provided in the 
September number of Lurueran Epuca- 
TION. 

Chorus Activities. — After completing 
a successful concert tour in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin (April 12—17), the college 
chorus presented its annual spring concert 
in the college gymnasium on April 29, Can- 
tate Sunday, under the direction of Mr. 
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Harold E. Albers. A special feature of the 
program was a Loeillet trio presented by 
David Mennicke, flutist; Mark Bangert, 


‘ oboist; and Gordon Waterman, pianist. The 


> “ 


chorus sang Bach’s “Komm, suesser Tod” in 
German in memory of the late Dr. Paul F. 
Koehneke, former registrar and chairman of 
the department of German. 


Rally Day. — The annual rally day of 
the Concordia College Ladies’ Aid Society 
was held on May 27. Dr. Armin C. Oldsen 
of Lakewood, Ohio, member of the class of 
1930, delivered the address. Special buses 
had brought several delegations of visitors 
from Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Aquatic Show. — Concordia’s first aquatic 
show was presented on May 4—6. The 
program demonstrated a variety of swim- 
ming techniques, elementary and advanced 
rescue work, water games, diving techniques, 
and water marionette work. Each of the 
performances was presented to capacity 
houses. “We are exceedingly happy over 
the success of this new venture,” said Pres- 
ident Stuenkel. “Under the capable direc- 
tion of Dean William C. Ackmann Concor- 
dia’s swim program has quickly established 
itself as one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions among the numerous activities of our 
athletic department. The water show pro- 
gram gave impressive evidence of the goals 
reached by the hundreds of students who 
have taken part in the activities made pos- 
sible by our new swimming pool.” 

Graduation. — Graduation exercises are 
scheduled for June 6. Dr. John W. Behnken 
will deliver the principal address. Alvin 
Boehlke, class president, will serve as vale- 
dictorian. 

Summer School. — In regard to the sum- 
mer school, scheduled for June 18 to Au- 
gust 17, President Stuenkel made the 
following announcement: 

“Only high school graduates will be ac- 
cepted. We are making it possible, how- 
ever, for students who have completed the 
freshman college year to earn credits in 
areas in which they may still be deficient. 

“The Board for Higher Education advises 
that no student should be permitted to earn 
more than nine semester credits during the 
summer. We are offering a concentrated 
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course in German, Latin, and Greek in 
double periods each morning in which the 
student will do the work usually covered 
in a year of tutor work. This will enable 
the student to continue with freshman col- 
lege German or Latin. The Greek course is 
offered for those who have already com- 
pleted a year of college work but have taken 
no Greek. These courses will carry six 
semester credits. 

“We will offer single-period courses on 
the advanced level in Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, mathematics, world history, science 
survey, Bible survey. These will carry three 
semester credits. All classes will be held 
in the morning.” 

Other information may be obtained from 
Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, dean of the sum- 
mer school. 


ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Anniversaries. — On Sunday, May 13, 
Concordia College officially commemorated 
the anniversaries of Dr. Ernest Lussky and 
Prof. John Berger. Dr. Lussky celebrated 
his 50th anniversary of serving on the Con- 
cordia faculty, and Prof. Berger has com- 
pleted 25 years of service in the church. Dr. 
J. W. Behnken, a classmate of Dr. Lussky, 
spoke at the 4:30 chapel service. After the 
service a banquet was served in the dining 


hall. 


Special Campus Events. — The annual 
spring open house and dinner was held on 
Sunday, April 29, on the Concordia campus. 
The many visitors on this day were treated 
to concerts by the band, glee club, chapel 
choir, and to dramatic presentations in the 
afternoon before the evening meal. In the 
evening the Concordia College Choral Club 
presented its regular concert to the as- 
sembled group. 

The dramatic department, under the 
leadership of Mr. C. Richard Wesenberg, 
presented a three-act religious drama en- 
titled On the Third Day, depicting the dis- 
turbance in the community life of Bethany 
caused by the resurrection of the Savior. 


Commencement. — The college com- 
mencement is scheduled for June 1. Dr. Os- 
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wald C. J. Hoffmann, Director of Public 
Relations and now serving as the Lutheran 
Hour speaker, will deliver the commence- 
ment address. 


St. Joun’s CoLLEcE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Regional Staff Conference. — St. John’s 
played host to the Founders Day Regional 
Staff Conference on Saturday, March 3. 
The following papers were presented in 
accord with the theme of the conference, 
“The Accent Is on Teaching”: “What Con- 
stitutes Good Teaching?” by Dr. Thomas 
Langevin of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., and “How May Staff Meet- 
ings Be Used to Promote Good Teaching?” 
by Prof. Lando Otto of St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo. Prof. Wilbert Stelzer of 
St. John’s served as chairman of a panel on 
“How Do I Determine That My Teaching 
Has Been Effective?” with Profs. Eugene F. 
Heuer of Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., 
Allen Nauss of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo., and Richard Graef of Concordia Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex., acting as panel mem- 
bers. In addition Prof. E. C. Sieving of 
St. John’s spoke on “What Abilities Should 
Our Teaching Graduates Have to Assure 
Good Teaching?” and Prof. W. F. Wol- 
brecht, Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Higher Education, gave an address at the 
covered-dish supper which was held for all 
conference members and the staff members 
of St. John’s and their wives. In the evening 
the members of the conference were guests 
at the operetta The Chimes of Normandy, 
given by the students of St. John’s under the 
auspices of the student council. 


Tournaments on Campus. — The 24th 
annual forensic tournament and the regional 
Phi Rho Pi tournament were held on the 
campus of St. John’s College on March 8, 
9, and 10, with participants from 23 col- 
leges and universities in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Colorado. 

News Briefs. — The annual Easter 
Pageant was given on Monday evening, 
March 26, under the auspices of the Mis- 
sion Society. — During February and 
March the student council held a series of 
student leadership conferences, with outside 
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speakers as well as speakers from the staff 
of St. John’s College. — The Rev. George 
Shibata, a pioneer Lutheran missionary to 
Japan, spoke to the students of St. John’s 
College on Sunday, February 26. — The 
basketball team again took first place in the 
all-Concordia tournament, which was held 
at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., and 
tied for third place in the eastern division 
of the Kansas junior college league. — 
Choirs of St. John’s College presented pro- 
grams of sacred music in churches in ten 
states in March and April. 


Assistants on Teaching Staff. — Prof. A. 
E. Kunzmann, assistant to the president and 
registrar, is serving as acting president dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, 
who was given a leave of absence for the 
second semester because of illness, and the 
Rev. Edwin F. Fitz of Wellington, Kans., 
formerly dean of students at St. John’s, is 
assisting in the teaching of English. Ad- 
ditional assistance in the teaching of high 
school biology is being given by Mr. Waldo 
Steiner of Winfield. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Wuerffel Called to Presidency. — Prof. 
Leonhard C. Wuerffel, dean of students of 
Concordia Seminary, was called to the pres- 
idency of California Concordia College at 
an April 17 meeting of the electors. 


Joint Meeting of Faculties. — There will 
be a joint meeting of the Portland and CCC 
faculty in Portland on August 22—24. 
Topics to be discussed: “A Study of How 
to Plan Classes to Help Most Effectively the 
Retarded, Average, and Gifted Students”; 
“The Future of Synodical Higher Educa- 
tion on the West Coast”; “A Study of the 
Use of the Library in High School Teach- 
ing”; “How to Stimulate the Private Devo- 
tional Life of the Student”; “Is it Possible to 
Integrate the Student into Local Congrega- 
tional Activity?” and “Intellectual Maturity 
of College Students.” 


Special Faculty Notes. — Prof. Hugo 
Gehrke was at Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee, on April 22, for the 25th anni- 
versary of the children’s choir broadcasts. 
As a teacher at Immanuel, Professor Gehrke 
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had been the choir’s director for some years. 
At the service he shared directing the choir 
and playing the organ with the group’s 
present director, Paul K. Jungkuntz. 

This summer Prof. Richard Du Brau will 
conduct an eight-weeks field trip in the 
humanities, visiting the monuments of civili- 
zation in France and England from classic 
times through the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance to our modern era. Content, purpose, 
and itinerary of this course have been ap- 
proved by the Sorbonne-American Institute, 
and university credit will be available for 
qualified participants. Dr. Du Brau will be 
carried on the summer faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Aix-Marseilles. 

Mr. John Lemkul, instructor in history 
and Latin, was married to Eunice Schrein in 
St. Peter's Lutheran Church, San Leandro, 
on April 22. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Campus Visitors. —On April 11 and 12 
we were privileged to have Dr. A. H. 
Grumm, Second Vice-President of Synod, on 
our campus. Dr. Grumm visited classes, met 
with the faculty and Board of Control, and 
addressed the students in a morning chapel 
devotion and informally in an afternoon 
meeting. 

Pastor William Danker, first of our 
church’s missionaries to Japan, spoke to the 
students in a chapel devotion concerning 
the work of witnessing for Christ, particu- 
larly of our church’s witness in Japan. He 
had come to Portland to address a Lutheran 
Hour rally, which was held in Benson High 
School auditorium. 

Chorus Tour. — The college chorus made 
its annual spring tour during the Easter 
recess. The group sang in many of our 
churches in Idaho and Oregon. Besides the 
regularly scheduled concerts the chorus 
participated in a choir clinic and divided 
into smaller groups to sing at various 
churches on Sunday mornings. On the 
evening of April 22 the chorus presented 
its Portland concert in the college Chapel 
of the Upper Room. After the concert the 
singers and those in attendance met in 
Guild Hall for a reception. 
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Instructor in English Called. —'The Board 
of Control has elected the Rev. Ronald 
Goerss of Los Angeles, Calif., as instructor 
in English. Pastor Goerss is doing graduate 
work at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and at the present time is serving 
as student pastor for the Southern Cali- 
fornia District. 


Student Ranking. — Eighteen students 
maintained an average of A- or higher to 
qualify for the honor roll at the end of the 
third quarter. Seven of the eighteen are 
college students. Of the remaining eleven 
high school honor-roll students seven are 
sophomores. 


Debate Tournament. — Bill Schmeling, 
a senior, and Jay Wisman, a junior, teamed 
together to take first place in the state high 
school debate tournament in the “B” 
division held at the university of Oregon in 
Eugene. This is the second year in a row 
that Concordia has taken first place in de- 
bate. Last year these same students won 
the traveling trophy for Concordia for the 
third time, so that it became the school’s 
permanent possession. This year they have 
given us a start on gaining possession of 
the new trophy. Bill Schmeling also took 
third place in the state in extemporaneous 
speaking. 

Talent Festival. — Concordia sponsored 
the sixth annual pre-junior talent festival 
on the campus on Saturday, April 21. Lu- 
theran grade school pupils from all over the 
state, but particularly from the greater 
Portland area, were present or represented 
by entries. More than 250 children came 
to Concordia to enter their art, handicraft, 
or literary works and compete in the vocal, 
instrumental, and dramatic program. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Visitor from Germany. — A recent guest 
at our Austin Concordia was Dr. Clemens 
Moeller, superintendent of secondary schools 
in Hannover, Germany, and minister of cul- 
ture of Lower Saxony. He is a Ph.D in 
classical languages from the University of 
Goettingen. He has taught not only in 
Germany but also in the Near East. He 
comes as a guest of the U.S. Government, 
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interested in the teaching of classical 
languages. 

The Advisory Council. — The first meet- 
ing of Concordia’s Advisory Board was held 
on April 19 in Texas Hall on the college 
campus. Forty-eight men and women from 
all parts of the District attended. Recruit- 
ment of young men and women for the 
preaching and teaching ministry received 
major emphasis and wholehearted response. 
Those present pledged themselves to sup- 
port a four-point program: 

1. To pray for workers by including a 
petition in daily prayers. 

2. Personally encourage young men and 
women to dedicate themselves to the Lord’s 
service. 

3. Stimulate locally the creation of 
scholarships by having congregations place 
in their budgets funds for subsidizing the 
education of the ministerial and teacher- 
training students. 

4. Embrace every opportunity to speak 
to zone meetings of the LWML, LLL, Sun- 
day school teachers, Walther League, etc., 
for the purpose of presenting and empha- 
sizing the church’s manpower shortage. 


The meeting was undoubtedly one of the 
most significant ever held in the Texas 
District. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


New Dormitory Dedicated. — The Rev. 
Oliver Harms, D. D., Houston, Tex., chair- 
man of the Committee on Colleges of our 
church body, was the featured speaker at 
the spring dedication service of the new 
women’s dormitory at Concordia, Edmon- 
ton. Guests of honor on this occasion, and 
also addressing the large gathering, were the 
mayor of Edmonton, the minister of educa- 
tion of the province of Alberta, the official 
representative of the University of Alberta, 
and the architect. The Rev. W. C. Eifert, 
Executive Secretary of the Alberta and 
British Columbia District, represented the 
District. Preceding the open house at the 
new building was a key ceremony. 

The $105,000 dormitory accommodates 
40 girls in addition to a lounge and a suite 
for the girls’ counselor. The construction of 
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the building will be a key factor in empha- 
sizing the teacher-training program at Con- 
cordia for the service of the church. 


Choral Society Concert. — On the same 
day the Alberta Lutheran Choral Society 
presented its third annual program of sacred 
song in the Concordia auditorium. Directed 
by Dr. A. H. Schwermann, the group of 
200 Lutheran singers living in a radius of 
170 miles from Edmonton performed 17 sa- 
cred anthems. The society has a traveling 
musical library functioning for the benefit of 
choirs and directors in Alberta, and plans 
for the future include the establishment of 
choir scholarships for choir leaders, enabling 
them to take short courses in choral work. 

In connection with these two events the 
Concordia Guild sponsored its annual spring 
shower, during which friends of the col- 
lege brought in special gifts and donations 
for the college commissary and projects. 

High School Senior Tests. — Concordia’s 
high school seniors are at this writing pre- 
paring themselves for the traditional battery 
of tests given by the ministry of education 
to all grade XII students in all their sub- 
jects at the end of June. University standing 
as well as credit for the courses is de- 
pendent upon marks made in these tests, 


each of which is scheduled for three hours. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The Dear Ladies. — Considering the 
opinions of all categories of people, house- 
wives are the most convinced that teachers’ 
salaries are too low and the farmers the 
least. 

Earlier marriages. —In 1950 the median 
age of brides was 20 and grooms 23. In 
1880 it was 22 for the bride and 26 for 
the groom. 

Honest Students. — Since 1899, when 
the University of Illinois first began lend- 
ing money to students, only .2 of one per 
cent of the money loaned has not been 
returned. The total sum loaned during that 
period has been $3,394,000. 

Tragic.—One third of Korea’s. schools 
were destroyed during the recent war, and 
many thousands of Korean children are 
forced to study outdoors. 
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For Small Classes. — Some educators 
consider small classes economical arrange- 
ments. Remedying the deficiencies result- 
ing from large classes is relatively costly. 

Pupil Distribution. — During the past aca- 
demic year there were 29.5 million pupils 
in the schools of the United States. 21.3 
million were in the elementary schools and 
8.2 million in the secondary schools (includ- 
ing junior high schools). There were 
609,000 teachers in the elementary schools 
and 366,000 in the secondary schools. 


Honored. — Arthur Bestor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been awarded the 
Harmsworth professorship of American his- 
tory at Oxford University, England, for 
1956—57. Bestor stirred up considerable 
controversy with his Educational Waste- 
lands. Another book, The Restoration of 
Learning, may do the same. 


Going Up. —In 1957 the U.S. Office of 
Education will get $4,500,000. (In 1955 it 
received $3,000,000.) $675,000 is ear- 
marked for a research program pertaining 
to mentally retarded children. $700,000 is 
to be used for salary adjustments, increase 
in staff, and new research. 

How to Get Science Teachers. — Some 
people are of the opinion that industries 
should loan some of their scientists to 
schools for limited periods of time. Others 
feel that there would be no shortage of 
science teachers if salaries of teachers par- 
alleled those of industry. 

Needed: Scientists and Engineers. — 
When the National Science Teachers met in 
Washington, one speaker told the 1,500 del- 
egates that our “nation needs twice the 
present output of 45,000 engineers and 
scientists each year.” Another speaker de- 
clared that men like Jonas Salk should be 
put into competition with Davy Crockett to 
fire the imagination of American youngsters. 

Hopeful. — The National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, our nation’s largest 
scholarship organization, reported that tests 
of 60,000 high school seniors revealed that 
a high percentage of the most gifted students 
plan to pursue careers in science and engi- 
neering. Preference for such careers was 
higher among the boys than girls — 56 per 
cent for boys, 16 per cent for girls. Of the 
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girls 36 per cent indicated a preference for 
teaching. 

The Versatile Institution. — The junior 
college can be of service in four great 
national needs, said Pres. David Henry, 
University of Illinois. It can give post-high 
school service for the students who want 
general or technical education but do not 
want a degree. It can help the commuting 
student with his first two years of work 
toward a degree. It can provide adult edu- 
cation in a collegiate setting. It can pro- 
vide community service from a collegiate 
organization. For these reasons, said Dr. 
Henry, the University of Illinois will give 
assistance to communities planning to create 
junior colleges. 

Clouds over Sweden. — A large sampling 
of Swedish school children showed that 
about half the boys smoke at the age of 15 
and a quarter of them are habitual smokers. 
About 38 per cent of the girls smoke, many 
of them habitually. 

Taking a Shot at It. — Because the 
Spanish-speaking population of New York 
City is increasing, the board of education 
thought it’d be good for city policemen to 
know the rudiments of the language. School 
officials announced a course in Spanish, ex- 
pecting “two-three dozen” policemen to 
respond. No less than 1,125 policemen 
applied! 

Quantity or Quality. — Enrollment in 
American colleges and universities reached 
an all-time high with the matriculation last 
fall of 2,500,000 students. More than 25 per 
cent of our college-age population, the 18- 
to 2l-year-olds, go to college. This is pro- 
portionately five times as many as in 
England, six times as many as in Germany, 
and ten times as many as in France. 


For Good Health. — In 1940 the nation 
was spending about $45 million for medical 
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research. In 1955 the expenditure was $240 
million, half of which was supplied by the 


Federal Government. 


Preventing Drop-outs. — Galen Jones, 
director of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, states that 
public school drop-out continues to be the 
nation’s number-one item of unfinished edu- 
cational business. He feels that curriculums 
are not designed to meet the individual 
needs of the pupils who go to school. He 
suggests the following positive steps: re- 
vamping current curriculums and _ trying 
some experiments designed to keep students 
in school; getting teachers to take more in- 
terest in individual students; provide better 
counseling. 


Good News. — The June crop of teachers 
will number about 96,000. This is a 10% in- 
crease over last year. 


Bad News. — The shortage of teachers 
in our country will approximate 86,000 
next fall. 


Watch This. — Current figures show that 
about 70 per cent of all elementary school 
teachers have a bachelor’s degree. In 1949 
it was 49 per cent. 


Should Be Better. — A survey of the pre- 
pared teachers in June 1955 showed that by 
November 1955 a total of 71 per cent had 
entered the teaching profession. 


Could Be. — L. A. Scheele, U. S. Surgeon 
General, is of the opinion that a good deal 
of the health facts schools and parents pass 
on to youngsters are outdated or inade- 
quate. As a sample of evidence he directs 
attention to a pamphlet which cites typhoid 
fever as a cause of temporary baldness. 
“What could be gained,” says he, “by stat- 
ing as a current fact of life a disease like 
typhoid that has virtually passed from the 


American scene?” 
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